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This man has helped thousands 


Yes, literally thousands* 
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Dr. EMMET FOX 


Author of “The Sermon on the Mount” 


The famous pastor of the Church of the Healing Christ 


has one of the largest congregations in the world. Each CONTAINS STIMULATING 
Sunday Dr. Fox speaks to more than 7,000 people— 

including many business, professional and cultural CHAPTERS LIKE THESE 
leaders—who have found that he can help them solve ‘You are a Mental Being 

specific problems. But his assistance does not end there: 
*all over the country are additional thousands who have ste 
testified to the successful results achieved through his Treatment or Scientific Prayer 
guidance. So helpful have his messages proved that, 
printed by popular demand, they have been tremendously : 
successful in book form. If you will let him, Dr. Fox can The One Thing That Matters 


help you. The Mills of God 


Read his new book Your Mind is Your Laboratory 
Make it Subconscious 


SPARKS OF I RU I I How to Get a Demonstration 


Designed for daily reading, here are succinct messages 
to clear and refresh the mind, sweep away doubt and 
increase your power of Higher Consciousness—through 
which all things are possible. Begin each day with its 
practical guidance, it will start you off “in high” to 
conquer daily problems. 


Personality, True and False 


It’s More Fun to Be Intelligent 
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Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the books checked 
below. I enclose “check, O money-order for 

It is understood that if for any reason 
I am not completely satisfied, I can return the 
book(s) within 5 days for full refund. O sparks 
OF TRUTH, $2.00. OTHE SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT, $1.50. CH-5 
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MIRACLE OF ST. MARK 
TINTORETTO 


(VENETIAN SCHOOL) 


THE Venetians as a school were not dramatic painters. They were concerned with the 
stateliness and processional splendor of life, not with the agonies and oppositions—the con- 
flicts besetting the courage and frailties of man. Their splendor was troubled and their 
stability of mood violently unsettled by the appearance of Tintoretto, who burst upon them 
like an exploding shell, in much the same fashion as the saint descended upon the execu- 
tioners in his Miracle of St. Mark. He was essentially a dramatist, an artist of Shake- 
spearian instincts and capacities, with the power to create illusions of action, to make imag- 
ined scenes as real as direct experiences. When he sinned, it was in the grand manner, 
on the side of redundancy and with the rhetorical gestures accompanying great pictorial 
genius. But he was always the artist: unconcerned about public opinion, above virtuosity 
and the rendering of the human body to exhibit knowledge of the nude: and in the words 


of Ruskin, “He never put people in hell, as did Michelangelo, because they found fault 
with his work.” 


Tintoretto considered the subject of each picture as a new adventure in life—an event 
unfolding before his eyes and demanding its own design and method. He was a religious 
man in a city not exactly noted for piety, and when the Reformation was shaking Italy and 
destroying the old tradition of art, he mustered all his powers of anatomical design in de- 
fense of the Catholic conception of following Christ. 


The Miracle of St. Mark, one of his masterpieces, was painted in his thirtieth year. The 
subject was taken from the story of a Christian slave in Alexandria, who was condemned 
to death by his pagan master for praying at the shrine of St. Mark; while the sentence was 
being carried out, the Saint descended from heaven and shattered the torturing instru- 
ments of the executioners. It was a subject on which Tintoretto could lavish the whole of 
his dramatic equipment: his ability to paint the human figure convincingly in attitudes 
which could not be observed in nature; his seizure of the most exciting instant in the epi- 
sode when the eyes of the spectators were concentrated on the prostrate body; and by the 
aid of flashing, golden lights and the grouping of the figures, his power to communicate a 


sense of terrifying reality to a miraculous event. 
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NUMBER TWO, SECOND SERIES 


This is the second of a new series of reproductions in Christian Herald of the great 
religious paintings. The originals, all by old masters, are in various parts of the world, 
and all valuable beyond price. Accompanying each reproduction will be a description 
of the painting and something about the artist, by the noted art critic, Thomas Craven. 

We are able to present this feature to Christan Herald readers through an arrange- 
ment with Simon and Schuster, publishers of “The Treasury of Art Masterpieces.” 
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The Country Preacher Says: 


ERE I am out in Cincinnati, Ohio, 

where I am preaching every noon at 
Christ Church. It is a big church and we 
have congregations of around 200, I should 
say. I left home last Friday, March 13 
and, as I often do, put in a big day the 
day before. There always seems such a 
lot to do when you think of going away! 
It took most all day to trim apple trees. 
All this apple tree work from start to fin- 
ish seems a waste of time. Without spray- 
ing and spraying (and it doesn’t pay to 
buy the machinery required) you don’t 
get even cider apples. Then you have to 
fight bag worms in the spring and the trees 
are little good for shade or wood. Better 
set out Norway maples on the place—the 
best all round tree, as our early settlers 
knew full well. 

When you get tired doing a job you 
don’t like much to do, chiefly because you 
don’t know too much about it—like my 
trimming trees—you just go to do some- 
thing you like to do and have long had 
your mind to do and pat yourself on the 
back for knowing how and doing a good 
job. A garager had given us quite a lot of 
these big cans that heavy oil for lubrica- 
tion comes in. I take those and cut out 
the head with a cola chisel and then turn 
them the other side up on the outdoor 
fireplace and put a fire under them and 
that will melt the grease and down it will 
run and in turn burn furiously to send 
down more grease till the whole is as 
clean as a whistle. I did four of these be- 
fore supper and then went out in the shed 
after supper and found them cooled off 
and so painted them all green. They are 
so handy about the farm and so nice to 
put grain and seed corn in. We are curing 
ham and shoulders for one of our families 
down country now in our “pickle” barrel 
and will smoke them in due time. As they 
are very large, I pumped in preservative 
around the bone that will help greatly in 
their curing. 

The Preacher has been having a good 
deal of fun in the papers over the pas- 
teurized milk. He quoted an article in the 
Rural New Yorker to the effect that a 
calf fed on it would die. To take the place 
of the killed vitamin, all sorts of juices 
are fed to babies. I said a calf at the 
barn on its mother’s raw milk was grow- 
ing like the national debt and its hair 
shone like a good deed in a naughty world. 
“Do your cows go out to pasture”? asked 
the city woman of her milk man. “They 
sure do, mam,” came the answer. “I am 
so glad,” said she “for I want the chil- 
dren to have pasteurized milk.” 
_ Thad a great and fine time last Sunday 
in Huron, Ohio, right on lake Erie. I was 
all mixed up with Presbyterians, staying 
with their minister and preaching to fully 
125 in the morning and 225 in the after- 
hoon. Both services were followed by a 
cup of coffee a la Gilbert in the parish 
tooms. The people I stayed with and all 
Were perfectly lovely to me and I hope 

can go there again sometime. You 
know an Episcopalian has been described 
a a sort of “anemic Presbyterian.” It 
seemed that most of the families around 

uron section took the Christian Herald. 
The church where I am preaching has a 
budget of $60,000 and it takes three jani- 
tors just to take care of the parish house. 

George B. Gilbert. 
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TAKE PA/LLIPS’ 
MILK OF MAGNESIA 


# 


Do you want to wake up clear-headed— 
wide-awake—full of pep tomorrow? 
Then don’t let your stomach go sour dur- 
ing the night because of over-indulgence. 
Give that excessive acidity the one-two 
action of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 
For Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is more 
than a first rate alkalizer. It does more 
than merely relieve the discomfort due 
to too much acid. Phillips’ finishes the 


job. It acts as a very gentle laxalive— 


ONE-TWO ACTION 


1 AN EFFECTIVE ALKALIZER. 
Gives speedy relief when your 
stomach feels ‘‘uneasy”’ or gassy 
due to too much acid. Rated among 
the most effective neutralizers of 
excess stomach acids known. Acts 
almost immediately. 





2 A MILD LAXATIVE: Nota purge 
—merely promotes more thor- 
ough elimination. Does not leave 
you feeling ‘‘all wrung out.” Take 
it at any time of the day because it 
does not act with embarrassing 
urgency. Many physicians recom- 
mend it for young children. There 
is no better mild laxative. 


ONLY 25c AT ANY DRUGSTORE 


When writing to advertisers please mention CuristiAN HERALD. 
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promotes mild yet thorough elimination. 
It’s an ideal laxative-antacid. 

The next time you eat a little too 
much—stay up too late smoking and 
drinking—try Phillips’ Milk of Magne- 
sia at bedtime and wake up feeling fresh 
as a daisy. Read the directions on the 
Milk of Magnesia package and take 
only as directed thereon or as pre- 
scribed by your physician. 
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OUR PLATFORM 


Christian Herald, a family magazine for mem- 
bers of all denominations has this as its perma- 
nent platform: To conserve, interpret, and ex- 
tend the vital elements of Evangelical Christian 
Faith. To support World Peace: that it may be 
world-wide and lasting; Church Unity: that it 
may be increasingly a reality; Temperance: that 
through education it may become universal and 
that the liquor problem may be solved. To carry 
forward a practical ministry to those who are in 
need. To champion those forces . . . wherever 
they appear .. . that bid fair to aid in the effort 
to make a Christ-like World. 


Doctor POLING 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE; 


Question: 

How does one about to retire from the 
active pastorate make application for the 
Memorial Home in Florida? What are 
the requirements? 


Answer: 

Address your application to Superin- 
tendent of Memorial Home Community, 
Penney Farms, Florida, Elmer R. Eckis. 
Just now there are vacancies indicated 
that may make a few apartments avail- 
able immediately. Full particulars will 
be forwarded to anyone interested. 


Question: 

Do you believe that drinking was the 
chief cause for the debacle at Pearl Har- 
bor? Has not much of the truth been 
kept from the American people? 


Answer: 

I do not believe that drinking was the 
chief cause of the debacle at Pearl Har- 
bor. However, the fact that all places of 


liquor sale were closed and kept closed - 
1 


for more than two months after Pearl 
Harbor is significant. Four hundred 
twenty-eight booze joints operated within 
twelve miles of Pearl Harbor and of this 
number two hundred thirty-five were 
operated by native Japanese. I do not 
know of any worthy contribution that a 
saloon or taproom has to make to Amer- 
ican defense. 


Question: 

My friends tell me that we fight to 
save England’s democracy but that she 
never has been a democracy. Why then 
should we fight for her democracy? 


Answer: 

Realistically, we are not fighting to 
save England’s democracy, we are fight- 
ing to save our own. The things that you 
are hearing and of which you speak are 
not designed to help America in her life 
and death struggle. They are pro-Nazi 
and subversive. On the other hand if we 
succeed in saving our democracy and 
freedom then we have had our part in 


saving democracy and freedom for the 
world, for our enemies even as for our 
friends. Neither war nor peace can be 
isolated, neither slavery nor freedom, 
Today no nation can have these price. 
less blessings unless to all they are avail- 
able. Here, too, is the realism of “do 
good to them that hate you.” 


Question: 

What are. we to believe about the 
charges that contractors and industrial- 
ists have been robbing the government? 
Surely this is not generally true. 


Answer: 

It is not generally true, generally it is 
untruth. Generally in the present crisis 
contractors and industrialists and work- 
ers of all groups and classes are patriotic, 
sacrificial, 100% Americans. But there 
are exceptions to the rule and _ these 
exceptions are being and must be weeded 
out. For instance in hearings before the 
House Naval Affairs Committee during 
the past week, a firm doing business al- 
most, if not quite, exclusively with the 
government and manufacturing airplane 
motor starters, gave out $600,000 in 
bonuses last year. A secretary testified 
that she received more than $39,000 last 
vear and more than $18,000 in the first 
ten weeks of 1942, which would be at 
the annual salary rate of $95,000. It is 
obvious that the company sought with 
its excessive salaries and amazing bon- 
uses to avoid the excess profits levies. 
The president’s salary rose from $25,000 
in 1940 to above $145,000 in salary and 
bonuses in 1941. This firm at the ev- 
pense of the country had a profit above 
100% and refused the request of the 
government to lower its sales prices. 


Question: 

I have heard so many conflicting state- 
ments made, read so many contradictory 
articles about Congressmen’s pensions 
that I wonder if the truth will be ever 
known? Some say that there has been 
deliberate effort to smear Congressmen. 
One Senator declared publicly that 
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member of either house could live as he 
is expected to live in Washington on the 
salary he receives and that the pensions 
are deserved and needed. Can’t we get 
the facts? 


Answer: 

The matter seems settled for the dura- 
tim—that is perhaps as it should be. 
But here are the facts! The pensions 
yould have cost the government only 
«30,000.00 a year. No Congressman 
vould have been eligible until after five 
years Of service. On the basis of past 
reords sixty-five per cent would have 
hen through this eliminated. No pen- 
jon could have been secured until after 
the sixty-seventh birthday. And _ five 
per cent annual contribution from the 
(Congressman’s salary was required. No 
Congressman would receive more than 
1,000.00 and the benefits were modest— 
this in contrast to generous pensions 
sven without any contribution, to fed- 
eral judges, diplomats, and officers of the 
Amy and Navy. The report that the 
President of the United States, after 
making a small payment could have re- 
ceived a pension of $37,500.00 a year is 
denied as false, and it is affirmed that 
Mr. Roosevelt to receive that amount 
would have been compelled to serve more 
than six years after the completion of 
his present term and to contribute $131,- 
000.00. I have checked and double 
checked the above statements in both 
Washington and Philadelphia and_ be- 
lieve them to be true. 


Question: 

You spoke about the need for volun- 
teer workers at the interceptor command 
headquarters. I think a number are in- 
terested, but would like more details. 
Can you give these? 


Answer: 

The need is great and immediate. If 
you are interested, go at once to your 
Office of Civilian Defense. Requirements: 
American citizen; high school education: 
good physical condition; dependability: 
weight for women—not more than 150 
pounds, and for men not more than 
200; age for women—19 to 45; men— 
*0-45. Volunteers may select the hours 
lor service but regular attendance on 
our-hour shifts is required. No experi- 
ence is necessary; a week’s training 
course is given each person selected. You 
jon the Army of the United States. You 
may earn the right to wear the Dis- 
tnguished Service Emblem. This is not 
a soft spot, but if you are interested, 
really interested in serving your country, 
then this is a great opportunity. 
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HE whole world may throb with 
war—but in the tiny church in the 

vale or in the great cathedral on the 
hill—you will stull find peace... peace 
and genuine contentment. 

Contributing to that spirit of peace 
is the appearance of the church itself. 
The inspiring woodwork, the pews, 
the chancels, the pulpit—all seem 
to symbolize those things for which 
Christianity stands. They provide an 
inspiring background for worship. 

Among those who build church fur- 
niture, the American Seating Company 
ranks high. Thousands of America’s 
churches have been made inspiringly 
beautiful by the pews, architectural 
woodwork, wood sculptures and pul- 
pits created by American Seating 
craftsmen. What these craftsmen have 
done for other churches they can— 
and will—do for yours. 


The American Seating Company 
will help you, upon request, to beau- 
tify your church. If you are planning a 
new church, our experts will work 
with your architect and building com- 
mittee. Meanwhile, send for a copy of 
“The Church Beautiful.” 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN 


| stadium and transportation seating—Branch Offices and Distributors in 73 Principal Cities 
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“Study To Be Quiet’ 


1ST THES. 1: 11 


hi shout of war is over all the land; 

Men’‘s hearts are like loud thunder in their ears; 
The earth itself is shaken where we stand, 

And minds are sick with tumult and with fears. 

We search the holy Book to find release, 

And there Paul’s clear command takes sudden light: 
“Study to be quiet,” and a peace 

Shines through the words like candles lit at night. 


iiudy to be quiet.” O my heart, 
Be still, and hands, be able at your work, 
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No one but you can do your special part. 
Be steady now at tasks you must not shirk, 
And “‘study to be quiet’ that you may 

Be strong to meet the perils of today. 


Ly Grace Nolt Crowell 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 


—_—---—-e----------- _—— 


THAT BLOC: Next time ye editor goes 
forth into the farming areas, he will take 
along a good husky bodyguard. He had 
heard of the “embattled farmers of Lex- 
ington” long before he wrote that little 
item on the Farm Bloc in last month’s 
Herald, but he never imagined they could 
get embattled so quickly. Now he knows, 
for his desk is littered with letters from 
Maine to California—and even one from 
Europe! 

We just can’t begin to answer all those 
letters, so we will attempt an answer here 
for all of them. One letter fascinates us: 
“Recently we sold a calf for $7.95 per 
hundred pounds. On the way home we 
wanted to buy a beefsteak: thirty-seven 
dollars per hundred pounds! . . . We'll go 
ahead working from ten to sixteen hours 
per day. We'll skimp and save, buy 
bonds, give to the various causes. We'll 
fight for labor’s wages, but while we’re do- 
ing it we'll be putting in not forty hours 
a week but eighty-four hours a week. 
And if we don’t get fair wages, we'll not 
let the country down!” 

Hooray for that! It expresses the farm- 
er predicament and the farmer spirit, in 
the fewest possible words. Certainly the 
American farmer, so far as pay and profit 
are concerned, is getting one of the worst 
deals in America. Helen M. Wheeler and 
E. L. Kirkpatrick reported for the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1938 that “It 
is a conservative estimate that one-third 
of the farm families of the nation are liv- 
ing on standards of living so low as to 
make them slum families.” Making up 
some twenty-three per cent of the pop- 
ulation, they receive only about ten per 
cent of the annual cash income of all the 
people. 

That isn’t right—the only question to 
be discussed here is how the injustice is 
to be rectified. The attempt to rectify it 
is being made, has been made for years, 
by the so-called Farm Bloc and the lob- 
bies maintained by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the National 
Grange. The farmer is just as much en- 
titled to such lobbies and blocs as any 
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other group in America—perhaps more, 
considering his case. But, as Walter Lipp- 
mann points out (NY Herald Tribune, 
Feb. 28, 1942): “It is true that the same 
vicious mechanism is at work among the 
Farm Bloc politicians, that the reason 
they do what they do is not because the 
farmers are demanding it, but because 
these politicians are afraid of other poli- 
ticians who will agitate the farmers until 
they do demand it!” 

Dr. T. V. Smith, former Congressman- 
at-large from Illinois, put it this way: 
“Through all and over all must be spread 
the discipline to abstain.” Our complaint 
lies not at all with the farmer but with 
the politician representing him; and we 
still feel that, inasmuch as there is a war 
of life-and-death for all America on now, 
their recent push in Congress was as ill- 
timed as the pension push. All classes of 
Americans must mark time in the direc- 
tions of radical reform until this thing is 
won. You get an idea of what we mean 
when you look at the forced labor in the 
rural areas of Europe! 

Thanks for the mail! It’s great to 
know we have so many lively readers of 
this column. And believe us, when the 
time comes to push for that agrarian re- 
form after Hitler, G. Courier will take 
up the cudgels. 


POST: Plans for post-war reconstruc- 
tion are being laid now in legislation 
pending before the House Labor Com- 
mittee of Congress. 

Main feature of the bill is “a practical 
plan and program for the continuous full 
employment of all Americans able and 
willing to work, and for the achievement 
and maintenance of a just and equitable 
relationship as to wages between agri- 
culture and industry, to the end that free 
enterprise may be preserved.” 

Now we're getting somewhere. What 
good is a war unless after it we get what 
we fight for? Never before, in any war, 
have so many people thought so much 
about the peace while the war was still 
on. Getting somewhere! 


—— — 


PEACE: Two items catch our eye and 
hold it in this morning’s paper: 

1. June Oatley, seventeen, wore a 
white silk dress in the Easter parade of 
Springfield, Mass. It was made from a 
parachute that belonged to the first Japa- 
nese pilot shot down over Pearl Harbor. 


The little lady ran to the plane when it 


crashed in the back yard of her home in 
Honolulu, and “salvaged the parachute 
and the pilot’s scarf and helmet.” 

2. Naomi Nakano, daughter of Japa- 
nese-American parents, has been elected 
president of the junior class of the Col- 
lege of Women at the Univ. of Pa. 

If item No. 1 isn’t about the grisliest, 
most barbarous and disgusting piece of 
anti-Christianity yet to appear in the 
press—then we haven’t been reading the 
press. And if item No. 2 isn’t the most 
hopeful item on the peace that is to come 
—then you tell us! 


HOPEFUL: Major Willard W. Jones, 
assistant Chaplain of the First Army, and 
Captain Thomas B. Thompson, senior 
ranking officer in the U. S. Navy’s Chap- 
lain Corps, collaborate on a joint state- 
ment about youth in Army, Navy: “The 
soldier and sailor of 1942 are determined 
to cleanse the world of ancient ills. This 
is not race hatred, nor is it born of 
propaganda and blind faith. This is de- 
termination based on an alertness, a real- 
ization of the ‘right’ in Christian teach- 
ings, and a firm will to perpetuate them.” 

That cheers us more than any news of 
victory on any front has cheered us in 
quite some time. If youth feels like this, 
we may have a more just and durable 
peace than we got last time. How about 
letting youth make the peace, so long as 
it has to fight the war? 





STORM: There is a gale blowing—or 
stewing—in the ranks of labor again. It 
is seen in the fight now going on in Wash- 
ington over the forty-hour week. That 
week was made law on June 25, 1938, 
and it was called a milestone in Amer- 
ican labor legislation. The law carried a 
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requirement of time and a half for over- 
time. The Administration put the law 
through. 

Now the Administration fights to keep 
it a law, against a group of Senators op- 
posed to strikes and “labor coddling”; 
they report an uprising “among the peo- 
ple” against the law. The antis would 
suspend the forty-hour week, outlaw the 
closed shop and limit profits on war or- 
ders to six per cent. 

What is actually involved here is not 
so much hours as pay—specifically, that 
time-and-a-half for overtime. The law 
(called The Wage and Hour Law) never 
did limit hours of work, in fact; what it 
did was to provide extra pay when the 
forty-hour limit was exceeded. We rather 
doubt that the rank and file of labor 
wants it repealed, especially since both 
the A-F. of L. and the C.L.O. have agreed 
to support a move to abolish double- 
time payments for Sunday and holiday 
work, and since Phil Murray and Wil- 
liam Green have promised that their or- 
ganizations would not call any strike for 
any cause for the duration. 


It counts up to this: labor wants to be 
paid as much as it can get. Nobody ob- 
jects to that. But some of us would also 
like the men at the front to be paid as 
well as labor back home. Even forty-two 
dollars a month isn’t high wages for a 
man risking his neck in battle! 


BLASTS: The frequency with which 
powder mills are blowing up in this coun- 
try should make us all stop, look and lis- 
ten—and be fair. The first conclusion to 
which we leap is “Saboteurs!” Maybe so, 
and maybe not. 

Remember this: when an industry like 
the powder and cartridge and shell in- 
dustry triples and quadruples its force 
overnight, there are bound to be some 
saboteurs sneak in. But there are also 
liable to be included a great many people 
unfamiliar with their work—a great 
many inexcusably careless people who be- 
come unconscious saboteurs. The Nor- 
mandie is a case in point; it has not yet 
been proved that sabotage had anything 
whatever to do with the loss of that great 
lady of the seas, and it probably will 
never be proved, now. The possibility is 
there, of course; the possibility of care- 
lessness is greater. 

What we should all be guarding against 
here, while the F.B.I. concentrates on the 
saboteur, is our own heedlessness. We be- 
lieve that millions of Americans are not 
yet wide awake to what is happening in 
this day. When Philadelphia put on a 
concentrated drive to recruit a lot of 
bridge-playing ladies to act three hours a 
day as air-raid wardens, a mere handful 
volunteered. That is the carelessness that 
can lose this war. 


STANDARD: There is a new fat in the 
fire labeled “Standard Oil.” Senator Tru- 
man, talking of the charges that Standard 
connived with the I. G. Farben Industrie 
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of Germany to control certain chemical 
and oil industries, says flatly that Stand- 
ard is guilty of treason. Standard denies 
it, saying that the firm’s exchanges of in- 
formation with Farben ceased in January 
of 1940. And so they argue. 

We judge not here, lest we be guilty 
of judging on insufficient information. 
Not enough data is available yet for any 
of us to judge the treason charge. But 
this much we do know. Standard has 
done nothing that other concerns in 
America have not done. Standard, so far 
as we know, is quite within the law. 
Standard also, lest we forget it, might 
have frozen those patents and given Ger- 
many complete control of them, which 
Standard did not. 

Big business is always fair target for 
all of us. Let’s be American about this 
one, and wait and see before we speak. 


ROLLING: Something tells us that the 
weight of American production is begin- 
ning to be felt, and that we are “be- 
ginning to roll.” Every Axis army, at 
least for the moment, is stalled; they are 
meeting superior armaments and equip- 
ment, and that could come only out of 
America. 

But even if it takes some months yet 
to “get rolling,” there will be good rea- 
son for it. We are getting a bit sick of 
the civilian who screams, “What’s the 
matter with American industry, any- 
way?” That appeals less to us since we 
talked with a friend working in a plant 
making aeroplane turrets. 

He tells us that his plant (a gigantic 
one) had to make a complete change in 
tools and machinery; that alone takes 
months. He also tells us that now they 
have the tools and machinery, they are 
stalled by developments and improve- 
ments that come almost hourly. A turret 
will be finished, ready to ship—and then 
comes word to hold it: a new improve- 
ment has been found, and it must be in- 
cluded. So—another delay. 

But production is already ’way past 
the peak of World War I production. 
Things are moving faster, faster, faster. 
We just got back from Detroit. How that 
town is going! 


Don’t criticize, America. Help! If you 
want to know what industry is really 
doing, get in there and help industry. If 
you want to know where the Pacific fleet 
is, join the fleet and find out! 


SHIPS: Are you getting jittery over 
the sinkings off the East Coast? Your 
correspondent is, because he lives on the 
East Coast. Yet, he sees signs that look 
good. 

Out of one thousand ships lately clear- 
ing New York and following the new 
safety lanes arranged by the government, 
only five were lost. This is in drastic con- 
trast to the loss in unprotected ships— 
most of which, before we go on, seem to 
be ships coming into New York from Eu- 
rope or the Middle East. 


Those new lanes and the new protec. 
tion offered have worked wonders. The 
same sort of wonders that were worked 
after Admiral Sims, talking with Mr. 
Churchill in London during the last war, 
said, “Churchill—this can’t go on!” He 
referred to the disheartening number of 
ships being sunk; the number dropped 
within three weeks, sharply, after the Ad- 
miral and the Britisher got their heads 
together. They will drop now. 

Far-reaching precautions are _ being 
made. The Jersey shore is dimmed if not 
blacked out. A flood of anti-submarine 
vessels is rolling off the ways of Atlantic 
shipyards; the Coast Guard has been ex. 
panded from 35,000 to 60,000 within the 
last sixty days! 

Mr. Churchill is worried over the 
“worsening” of the Atlantic battle. We 
intend to write him that there was once 
an American Admiral who said, “We 
haven’t begun to fight yet.” (Maybe 
we’d better not mention that Admiral, 
after all!) The Battle of the Atlantic 
hasn’t started—yet! 


suBs: Where, asks puzzled Uncle 
Sam, are all those German subs getting 
their fuel and ammunition? They can’t 
carry much of it all the way from Euv- 
rope. Must be some spot nearer our 
coasts.... 

There are several spots where it might 
be happening. One is the island of Mar- 
tinique. Martinique is Vichy French— 
and Vichy almost lost it by seizure this 
month to the U. S., when a U-boat en- 
tered the port of Fort-de-France to land 
a wounded officer. That was a bit too 
much, and the State Department threat- 
ened to move. Vichy quickly toed the 
line and promised that its possessions in 
the Western Hemisphere would positive- 
ly not be used by any Axis shipping un- 
der any circumstances whatsoever. 

That may mop up Martinique—and 
then again, knowing Vichy, it may not. 
Keep an eye peeled for news from Mar- 
tinique. One of these days, we think, 
the Marines will land and get things un- 
der control. 


ABROAD 


PUSH: Hitler said in his recent 
speech that there would be no spring 
push. There will be a push, either late 
spring or early summer. There must be. 
It is 1942 or never, for the Nazis. 

There are ample indications that the 
Germans are all set for the biggest and 
most powerful offensive in the history of 
war. Russian observers have been !e- 
porting that German resistance is stiffen- 
ing. (Even the hard-pressed German 
garrison in Staraya Russia has not quit 
or been wiped out, yet.) Old men and 
youngsters released from school have 
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ERALD 


been manufacturing arms all during the 
past winter, in Nazi territory; Hungarian 
and Rumanian troops have been pressed 
into the German lines. And to date, the 
fercely attacking Russians have managed 
to take back only about ten per cent of 
the ground lost to the Germans on their 
initial invasion. 

There is no sense in wishfully thinking 
that Hitler has been hurt so badly that 
he cannot stage an offensive; he must, 
and that offensive must roll in two direc- 
tions. It must be one last all-out push to 
the East in Russia itself; it must be timed 
with an attack in the Middle East 
through Egypt, Syria or Turkey. This is 
his last chance for a knockout blow. 
Germany knows well that it cannot fight 
in 1943 without vastly more of the ma- 
terial of war than she has now. 

Three things might stop it. One is an 
Allied offensive coming first; the United 
Nations might beat Hitler to the punch 
with an attack of their own. Another is 
that Germany may not have the ships for 
a Mediterranean side-show; they must 
have transports, and when the Allies get 
in close and sink eleven in one day—that 
hurts! Still another stopper is oil. Small 
Mediterranean ships, we learn, have been 
running this winter on a Jean mixture of 
olive oil and benzine. Germany must get 
her hands on Caucasian and Eastern oil if 
she is to go on. She still has enough for 
a spring or summer offensive, but not for 
a spring and summer affair. And another 
necessity looms: Germany must cut the 
supply routes along which Anglo-Amer- 
ican aid is flowing into Russia. Highly 
alarmed at that, she has already started 
a mammoth struggle for the possession 
of the port of Murmansk. 


Yes—there will be the biggest battles 
ever, before Summer. 


MIDDLE EAST: Only patrols fight now 
in the Middle East; new air-raids come 
to Malta, Rhodes and Bengazi. They 
are the preludes of gathering storm. 

The Germans had a well-laid plan 
when they moved into the Balkans, Crete 
and the Aegean Islands last year; the 
plan included a further step into Syria 
and Iraq, where fifth column movements 
are strong, and where the invaders 
counted on an easy victory. But the 
pesky Yugoslavs and Greeks actually put 
up a fight and stopped the parade just 
long enough to ruin the timetable. Now 
the British are well entrenched in Syria 
and Iraq, and the Cyprus fortress 
strengthened, and poor little Malta is still 
holding out and taking a fearful toll of 
Nazi bombers. The Germans and Italians 
have a good long line of Mediterranean 
islands on which they have set up air 
bases, but last month the British went 
after one of them right in the heart of 
the line: Rhodes, and the line doesn’t 
look so strong as it did. 

The ally to the East will be counted 
on here, tremendously. Japan is asked to 
move up through the Red Sea, to threat- 
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en Suez and the Middle East from the 
East while Hitler comes roaring down 
from the West. A pincers, extending 
round the world! It will be a nice trick 
if they can do it, but first they must get 
rid of two rather annoying obstacles: a 
man named MacArthur in Australia, and 
huge American supply bases in Egypt 
and Eritrea. Getting rid of either of 
these isn’t an easy trick, from where we 
sit. 

RIOM: French Riom, where the “war 
guilt” trial goes on in its mad monotone, 
is at once the world’s greatest comedy 
and the world’s greatest hope. Hitler 
tears his hair and asks somebody, any- 
body among those crazy Frenchmen to 
please come forward and say he’s guilty, 
and the Frenchmen point to poor old 
Marshal Petain and say, “Look!” 

What Hitler thought would be just an- 
other Nazi-bossed trial has turned out to 
be a demonstration of human courage 
seldom equaled on the battlefield. Here 
are men with their lives hanging by a 
thread who refuse to be cowed; they are 
actually putting the blame for the col- 
lapse of France where it belongs. They 
testify that the “Sitzkreig” was an orgy 


of French stagnation; that the press 
(French) undermined morale; that the 
French had an aviation unworthy of a 
state the size of Monaco; that generals 
fought and that there was no coordina- 
tion whatever between air and army 
forces and that up to the time the Ger- 
mans came the French had never seen a 
rubber boat! 

To cap the climax, the prisoners read 
this from a book written by Marshal 
Petain: “Direct action by air forces in 
battle is problematical because troops in 
combat are so disposed as to receive 
blows and hit back. It is through indi- 
rect action that the most efficient role of 
aviation is exerted.” Indirect action! 

Take heart, all ye who love France 
(and who does not?). There are still men 
in France. There is still courage, and 
there is still democracy. La Belle is all 
right—bloody, but unbowed! 

AUSTRALIA: Where will the Japs 
strike in Australia? There is plenty of 
room to strike; there is no good reason 
to suppose that they cannot get a foot- 
hold and a beachhead, with all that coast- 
line and all that tremendous stretch of 
unsettled territory. But—where? 





In the north? They have already 
bombed Darwin. Back of Darwin are 
deserts that are valuable to the Allies as 
U. S.-Australian bases for an attack on 
Japan’s southern line. It is highly prob- 
able that the first and hardest fighting 
may come here. 

To the West? This is semi-desert, huge 
sheep and cattle ranges and a few small 
seaports. The Japanese could probably 
get in easily here, but why should they 
get in at all? Based here they would be 
1500 miles from Perth, their first probable 
objective. 

To the East? We think not, though 
once established here they could move 
swiftly toward Brisbane and be within 
easy bomber distance of Australia’s heart. 
But to get here, they must get past the 
Great Barrier Reefs, where their ships 
would be easy targets for Allied airmen. 

To the South? In the South lies the 
strength of Australia: Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Broken Hill. They may 
risk everything to get in here, for once 
here the defenders under MacArthur 
would be driven back inland, and he 
would be facing another Bataan. 


May we hazard a guess? We think the 
Japanese will not gamble everything they 
have on storming Australia; we think 
they may try to strangle her slowly to 
death by cutting her off from her sources 
of supply. Japan might do that with one 
hand while she turned the other against 
India, Russia or—Alaska! We'll see, 
soon. 


NORWAY: The Tirpitz. Admiral 
Scheer, and Prince Eugen, at last report, 
were lying safe under the sheltering guns 
of Trondheim Fjord. Why? And why 
has the Nazi guard in Norway been dou- 
bled to the tune of 200,000 troops? Are 
the Nazis planning a move against Rus- 
sia’s supply lines from here, or a move 
against Iceland, or—what? 

Probably no offense is intended. Prob- 
ably, the Germans are warding off an Al- 
lied invasion of Norway. That would be 
a good spot for the Allies to get hold of, 
for from it they could establish a U. S.- 
Soviet-British common front. The merest 
Allied gesture in that direction has al- 
ready taken nearly a quarter of a million 
Germans from the Russian front, 
they are sorely needed. 

What could Allied airmen do to Berlin, 
based in Norway? 


where 


OUTLAWS: Deep in their Balkan hide- 
aways, the guerrilla chiefs have been talk- 
ing and laying plans. Plans include a 
systematic, united attack on German 
units and garrisons the minute Germany 
starts that spring offensive. Involved are 
Yugoslav, Greek, Albanian and Bulgarian 
chiefs, adept at mountain fighting and 
slow sabotage. They have joined hands 
in a merger for the first time since Hitler 
came their way. 

Immediately the question pops into 
your mind, “But where will they get sup- 
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plies, guns, powder?” The answer is, 
“British submarines!” Somehow, Eng- 
land’s subs have managed to land small 
arms and ammunition for the guerillas at 
isolated landing-places on the Aegean and 
Adriatic coasts. And it is being whis- 
pered that similar aid is also reaching 
guerilla bands operating in Crete. 


CRIPPS: In India, as we write, there is 
a man with the document of the century 
in his pocket. It is an offer of dominion 
status to India, and those of us who know 
and love India hope that it may become 
an offer of honest democratic independ- 
ence. If we mean what we said in the 
Atlantic Charter, it must be that. For an 
alliance of eight hundred millions of peo- 
ple, under Chiang and Nehru, is an al- 
liance that will make “Union Now With 
Britain” look like a pigmy’s union. 

The man with the document is Cripps 
—Sir Stafford Cripps. Watch him. He is 
said to have the most brilliant brain of 
the London bar, and the most rebellious 
nature. (Bluntly, he has told Churchill 
that it makes no difference whatever what 
Churchill intends to “give” India, for 
India is ready to take what she wants!) 
He is a rich lawyer with leftist tendencies, 
yet the Leftists fear him as much as the 
old aristocrats. He is utterly fearless, if 
fickle. Condemning England as “stupid” 
for not allying herself earlier with Russia, 
he condemned Russia bitterly for her at- 
tack on Finland, and told England that 
while he had little sympathy with the 
royal clique in London, still England was 
definitely better off under the Crown than 
under a Stalin. 
where a man like this stands, from one 
minute to the next, but you know that 
he will not try to fool you. Bluff is not 
a part of him. 

He knows the Russian enigma better 
than any other non-Russian in this world. 
He also knows the Indian problem, and 
he is the sort of straight-spoken diplo- 
mat that the Indians will trust. He is 
just the man for the Indian mission. 
Whether or not, lacking Churchill’s steadi- 
ness of purpose, he is the man to guide the 
future relations of New Delhi and London 
remains to be seen. We think he is not. 
We also think it significant that Church- 
ill and Cripps, men at the opposite poles 
of thought and ideology, should be work- 
ing hand in hand to settle the worst prob- 
lem that plagues the Empire: the prob- 
lem of what to do about India. 


Cone 


POSITION: There’s trouble up Race 
Street. Or, specifically, in the Race Street 


Yearly Meeting of the Philadelphia 
Quakers, where a survey is being made to 
find out how the Quakers really feel about 
war. There seems to be some doubt. 
Too many of us think that because a 
Quaker is a Quaker he can never go to 
war. That isn’t true. Many Quakers have 


You may not know just . 


fought in the wars of America, and Many 
of them have enlisted of their own free 
will in the war of the moment. What’ 
more, no Quaker has to surrender his yp. 
ligious beliefs or his membership in the 
Society of Friends because he has pro. 
military viewpoints or joins the armed 
service. 

The Friends feel that the individual’ 
conscience should be the individual’ 
guide, and that a “peace testimony” does 
not necessarily imply conformity with 
pacifist or non-combatant principles. Now 
that the Race Street Meeting is conduct. 
ing a survey to weigh Quaker sentiment 
in the greatest Quaker stronghold in the 
land, we may know more about just how 
they feel, before another war comes 
along. 

Perhaps this should be said: if we were 
all Quakers, there would never be any 
war. 


SOLUTION: A possible solution to the 
“missionary-out-of-work” problem may 
be looming in the action of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. A., transferring 
to Latin America missionaries driven out 
of other fields. 

The Presbyterians have at the present 
time 1,189 missionaries in service. Of 
these, 49 are in Brazil, 22 in Chile, 46 in 
Free China, 22 in Colombia, 17 in Guata- 
mala, 186 in India, 58 in Iran, 8 in Mex- 
ico, 22 in Syria, 10 in Venezuela and 52 in 
West Africa. Efforts are being made to 
send “war refugee missionaries” to Latin 
American states as fast as possible. 

This is good. South America is a ripe 
field. And the West Indian field always 
seemed to us Exhibit A in missionary 
success. 


ARCHBISHOP: Henry Smith Leiper of 
the Federal Council, who probably knows 
the church abroad as well as any living 
American, says that the appointment of 
Dr. William Temple as Archbishop of 
Canterbury will not only “add new luster 
but tremendous influence to his personal- 
ity and enable him to make his largest 
contribution to the re-thinking of Chris 
tian strategy not only in his own coun- 
try but for the world of nations.” 

That is well said. When we reported 
last month that Dr. Temple was in line 
for Canterbury but that there would be 
“opposition,” we really thought there 
would be opposition, in view of the cat- 
didates’ rather radical views. If there was 
any opposition, it died in a hurry; Temple 
went in without a ripple. 

That is one of the most encouraging 
developments in war-time England, and 
it proves again that there is a bloodless 
revolution in British thought smoulder- 
ing under the surface of things. Known 
all over the world as perhaps the leading 
thinker in British churchianity, the new 
Archbishop has contributed a little book. 
“Christianity and the Social Order,” to 
the famous Penguin Book series (one 
shilling each) through which all England 
is reading his notable “Six Propositions” 
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te for a more Christian order in society. We third the motion. “Social Jus- qin ist vUTi> 
hat’s Briefly, the six points are: ; tice” is both unpatriotic and unchristian; 
ew 1. Every child should find itself we think it time for the FBI to step in. 
1 the a member of a family housed with We think it regrettable that it started its 
pro. decency and dignity. career in the hands of a churchman. é 
aoe 2, Equal chance at education. BOOZE, BATTLE: Your editor accuses 
3. Sufficient income per family to TOGETHER: Here’s food for thought no British or American officer of drunk- 
lual’ insure good home and training. ; for those who are forever saying, “The enness on the field of battle. But he 
lual’s 4. A voice in the conduct of busi- churches can never get together. With- would like to call your attention to two 
dts ness or industry for all. in the last six months, thirty-seven local items in Singapore and Pearl Harbor. 
with 5. Sufficient rest from work, two and state interdenominational agencies He was in Singapore in 1939, and he 
Nw days rest out of seven and an an- have been set up throughout the country. saw the “Saturday night binge of the 
duct. nual vacation. Total number of inter-church agencies is Europeans stationed there. Never, never 
anne 6. Liberty in speech, worship, as- listed at 251 local and state councils of anywhere, had he ever seen men so dis- 
n the sembly. federations of churches and 1400 minis-  gustingly drunk. When he mildly sug- 
Saas Dr. Temple backs all that with a ro- _ terial associations. ; gested that some day the Japanese might 
senate bust, Pickwickian, almost gay personal- Can’t get together? It begins to look come, he created a gale of laughter and 
: ity and faith in his people and their fu- as though they couldn’t stay apart. an offer: “Have a drink, American. We'll 
wen ture. If those six points get to work, his ee take care of the Jap when he comes!” 
any people will have a great future! (Inci- FELONY: Mississippi steps up with a It happened, we were told, every Satur- 


dentally, the people of England cheer 
this appointment almost to the man.) 


new law which makes it a felony to 
preach or otherwise utter tenets con- 


day night, right on schedule. 
The Roberts Report, on Pearl Harbor, 


~"" demnatory to U. S. participation in the said this: “On Saturday, December 6, 
oi BOOKS: Some months back we re- war. Admittedly aimed straight at Je- 1941, the usual percentage of enlisted 

wih. ported on what America was reading, say- hovah’s Witnesses, the bill does not ex- strength entitled to passes or liberty, 
erring ing sadly that the publishers, responsible tend to criticism of the conduct of the took advantage of such privileges ee ee 
ows for that report, had neglected telling us war but merely covers seditious utter- less than 11,000 soldiers, sailors and ma- 
what religious books John Q. Citizen was ances from the pulpit or elsewhere which — rines visited Honolulu that afternoon 

— buying. Now up steps William L. Savage would make it appear that the defense of and evening, and on Saturday night 
0 of Scribner s and Eugene Exman of our homes is a crime in the sight of God. more officers are customarily absent than 
46 in Harper’s to tell us that interest in re- a on week-day nights.” And in a letter 
org ligious books has increased to a marked BIBLE RECORDS: It was inevitable, dated January 20, 1941, a police captain 
Mex. degree. now that phonograph records have again in Honolulu wrote: “I believe you will 
59 in Mr. Savage declares that more and become universally popular that some be astonished at the broad consequence 
it more people seek literature that will satis- | one would make recordings of the Psalms — of the use of liquor in our city, Hono- 


Latin fy an increased spiritual need, also that and other great Bible passages. While lulu. . = Out of 17,415 complaints to 
‘ less religious “war literature” is being the idea is not entirely new, it has been the Police, there were 4,267 arrests for 
a ripe printed than during the last war. Mr. carried out anew and records of the 23rd drunkenness; 72 arrests for violation of 
hice Exman reports that there is an amazing Psalm, the Sermon on the Mount, The _ liquor laws; 203 arrests for drunken driv- 
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increase in books of purely devotional 
nature, which he attributes to “a more 
serious devotional life.” Also that books 


Lord’s Prayer, only to mention a few, 
are now available at reasonable prices. 
Done in a beautifully resonant voice, 


ing, making a total of 4,542 arrests in- 
volving liquor. In addition there were 
3,860 arrests for disorderly conduct and 





ped on the “social gospel” are less and less some of the readings are enhanced by a vagrancy . The Police Department 
ati popular. soft background of organ or bell music. reported 700 arrests for drunkenness by 
iene We like that. Tt is one more proof Your News Editor has heard these rec- the Navy and 346 arrests for drunken- 
at a that Christian America is not losing its ords and recommends them without ness by the Army. These figures for the 
md head as it did in 1917-18. reservation. If your dealer does not Army and Navy personnel are extremely 
Dosti ; _ carry them, further information may be low, since only those who have become 
oath JUSTICE: Once upon a time your edi- obtained by writing Bibletone Recorded disorderly or violent are considered by 
iaal tor listened almost religiously to Father Bible Gems, 1472 Broadway, New York _ the military personnel as being arrested 
Chris. Coughlin; it seemed to ye editor then that — City. for drunkenness. 

meee Coughlin had something. It also seemed, 

as time and the broadcasts went on, that TWO NEW HYMNALS: Nineteen new JACK: The other night, we listened to 
ported Coughlin was becoming intoxicated with texts and_ fifteen brand new tunes are Jack Dempsey on the radio. Jack has a 
a he the sound of his own voice. included in the first official hymnal of — sports program sponsored by booze. (An 
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Father Coughlin, in those days, edited 


a paper called “Social Justice”; he no 


longer edits it, yet it still carries the typi- 
cal Coughlin tirade, says Roman Catho- 
lie Bishop Hurley of Florida, against, “al- 


the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
published by The Eden Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. This splendidly 
put-together hymnal constitutes a fine 
addition to the hymnology of the Chris- 


athlete, plugging alcohol!) He made one 
statement that interested us; he quoted 
the figures on taxes paid by the liquor 
industry, and made an eloquent oral 
gesture as to how much that money was 






















most everything the Church stands for.” 
The Bishop goes on: “The priest at the 
altar no less than the soldier at the front 
is being stabbed in the back by ‘Social 


tian Church. The Order of Worship, Re- 
sponsive Readings and many other serv- 
ice helps are included. 


doing for our brave lads in the service. 
Now, Jack! You wouldn’t fool us, 
would you? Please go on with the yarn. 


raging 
d, and 


elles E “Christianity in Song” is the title of a © Just how much profit is the liquor in- 
wulder- Justice’-—with a blade fashioned by the new gospel song book compiled and dustry making that might be turned 
Cnown pagans of Berlin.” edited by Richard Maxwell and William _ over to our gallant lads if there were no 


As if to second the Bishop’s motion, 


1 Wirges. While this song book will be 
the Pittsburgh Catholic denounces the 


liquor industry at all? And tell us this: 
enjoyed by people of all ages, it con- 


eading 


‘sas how much sugar is that much-favored 
. = ‘ . . . . . . . . . 

teak magazine: “ . . . Social Justice sees fit tains many new hymns written by young industry consuming in making its prod- 
or.” to ++. to promote intolerance ... to pro- people for young people. Our readers ucts, while every housewife in America 

, mote disunity . . . its policies . . . are will particularly enjoy the large num-_ is worrying over the rationing of that 
(one aint eae Reecl 
eal so Irequently parallel with those of the ber written by Richard Maxwell. The very necessary kitchen commodity? 

ae \azi_ propagandists . Social Justice publisher, Edward B. Marks, R.C. A. 


“tions After all—why don’t you tell the 


is not a Catholic publication.” whole story? 
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LET CHRISTIAN MEN BEWARE 
Tine “American Malvern” is the name given to 


the conference called by the Federal Council of 
Churches to consider principles and procedures 
looking toward a “Just and Durable Peace.” 

Meeting in Delaware, Ohio, as guests of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, more than three hundred and 
seventy of America’s most distinguished Protestant 
Church leaders representing, though not committing, 
thirty denominations, reached the following historic 
conclusions and recommended them to the Protes- 
tant Churches for consideration and adoption. 

A world government of delegated powers. 

Abandonment by the United States of isolation. 

Immediate limitations on national sovereignty. 

International control of all armies and navies. 

Universal system of money ... so planned as to 

prevent both inflation and deflation. 

Freedom of immigration—world-wide. 

Progressive elimination of all tariff and quota 

restrictions on world trade. 

Autonomy for all colonial peoples. In this con- 

nection better treatment for the American Negro 

was demanded. 

No punitive reparations, no humiliating decrees 

of world guilt, no arbitrary dismemberment of 

nations. 

A democratically controlled international bank. 

The conference faced the fact of sin and responsi- 
bility at home. America was condemned for inaction 
and selfishness and of the future the conference 
wrote: “If it is not to be a repetition of the past, the 
United States must accept responsibility for con- 
structive action commensurate with its power and 
opportunity.” 

There was courage and Christian statesmanship 
at Delaware. There was an absence of debate to- 
ward both the extreme right and extreme left. In this 
particular Delaware was definitely more conserva- 
tive than Malvern. 

To me the findings are lacking in a deep evangeli- 
cal or even religious note. One woman moved that 
the editorial committee put “a little religion” into the 
section on politics. Another woman, after the resolu- 
tions in the section on The Church had been adopted, 
called attention to the fact that there was not one line 
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Magnolias in bloom. 
Photo by John Kabel 
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on prayer. Prayer was then added! But these find- 
ings are the earnest, scholarly and fundamentally 
Christian conclusions of the most representative and 
competent body ever assembled by the Protestant 
Church in the interests of a just and durable peace. 
The report deserves, and will receive, the considera- 
tion the conference requests. Christian Herald com- 
mends it to the churches for careful study. Also 
Christian Herald is bound to register the following 
criticisms: 

First: The conference as such failed to recognize 
the fact of war. Here its silence while the world 
burns is a failure tragic if not fatal. The reason given 
that five other commissions of the Federal Council 
were connected with the war effort was not even a 
poor excuse. Those commissions were not then in 
session. How could such a conference remain 
silent with the marching feet of the sons of the 
Church sounding to high heaven? Some scholarly 
voices are now raised to command that those who 
fight and win the war must not write the peace. Who 
then will write it? Certainly not those who ignore 
the fact of war or refuse to face its reality. Certainly 
not those peacemakers who denounce or remain 
aloof from, the efforts of statesmen and captains who 
seek the defeat of dictators. Nor will the advice of 
those peacemakers be sought by successful war 
leaders who have written every “peace” and who 
inevitably will write the next peace. 

Second: The conference failed seriously to face 
the disastrous disunion of Protestant Christianity in 
the presence of a disintegrating civilization. This 
failure was perhaps inevitable after the conclusion 
not to discuss the war. , 

These two “dismissals” compromise not the find- 
ings, which stand on their own merit, but the leader- 
ship of the conference in the campaign to win a just 
and durable peace. Delaware was not the time and 
place for the Church to be gentle with herself, while 
she got rough with the economic, social and political 
orders. 

Third: The major tragedy of Delaware was the 
passage in one of four sections of the conference (the 
section on The Church) of the resolution declaring 
that “The Christian Church as such is not at war” by 
a vote of 64 to 58. 

In the wisdom and, I believe, statesmanship of the 
whole conference this resolution was ruled beyond 
its scope. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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SAM WELLES 


N APRIL 1 something far 

more important than a cele. 

bration of All Fools’ Day took 

place in England. Dr. William ‘Temple, 

Archbishop of York since 1929, became 

Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate 

of All England. He will be the senior 

prelate of the entire Anglican Church, 

which with ‘its sister Episcopal Church jn 

the United States and other affiliates 

throughout the world has nearly 40,000, 
000 members. 

Ordinarily, the accession of a new 
Primate is an event of interest only to 
Anglicans. Dr. Temple’s promotion js 
something else again. It is an event of 
far-reaching importance to world Christi- 
anity, and one which is going to be im- 
portant for a good many years to come. 
The interdenominational Religious News 
Service said why in two sentences when 
Dr. Temple’s appointment was an- 
nounced: 

“He unquestionably has more connec- 
tions—both personal and_ official—with 
church leaders of all faiths throughout 
the world than any other churchman 
alive. The appointment is therefore be- 
ing hailed as a step of great importance 
in the progress of the Christian unity 
movement throughout the world, and it 
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is widely believed that the Archbishop 
will be regarded as world leader of non- 
Roman Christianity.” 

These are strong words. Are they justi- 
fied? I think they are, and that the 
readers of Christian Herald will think so 
too when they have heard more about the 
plump, jovial, teetotalling non-smoker 
(the last two characteristics are not true 
of every British prelate) who is Arch- 
bishop Temple. For, like many another 
fat man, his casual good humor and easy- 
going appearance hide a deceptively large 
amount of energy and ability. His face 
is still pink and unlined and boyish at 
sixty (young for a Primate; his immedi- 
ate predecessors did not retire until eighty 
and seventy-seven respectively). But 
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But 


into those sixty years he has packed 
enough for several ordinary lifetimes. 

It takes a longish paragraph merely to 
skim through some of Dr. Temple’s multi- 
farious accomplishments. He is one of 
the world’s most profound theologians, as 
readers of his Gifford Lectures on Na- 
ture. Man and God will testify. He also 
writes best-selling books on religion—the 
latest, Christianity and the Church, sold 
over 100,000 copies in its first two 
months. Archbishops are usually con- 
servative; he is a well-to-the-left-of-center 
liberal who was president of the Workers 
Educational Association for sixteen years 
and who is as effective a speaker at dock- 
yard rallies—and in answering challeng- 
ing questions at them afterward—as he 
is a preacher in a cathedral. For more 
than thirty years—since the Edinburgh 
Conference in 1910—he has been a leader 
in the cause of Christian unity. He is 
equally concerned about the inner recon- 
struction and reformation of the Church 
of England—and led the struggle to or- 
ganize the Church Assembly, of which as 
Archbishop of Canterbury he will now 
be chairman. He carries a vast admin- 
istrative load with skill, yet still finds time 
to act as a parish pastor to his Yorkshire 
community. When a twelve-year-old girl 
in a nearby village who had looked for- 
ward for months to her confirmation 
recently broke her arm just before the 
great day, Dr. Temple conducted the 
confirmation ceremony in her bedroom. 

I first heard Dr. Temple at Oxford— 
where he thrilled me as he has thrilled 
Oxford undergraduates for decades — 
preaching with his remarkable combina- 
tion of eloquence, timeliness, intellectual 
foree and Christian conviction in St. 
Mary’s, the University Church. That is 
the historic church where Cranmer stood 
trial for heresy under Bloody Mary be- 
fore being burnt at the stake, and where, 
in 1833, John Keble preached the sermon 
that began the Oxford Movement. 

It was in that same church that the 
sessions of the great Oxford Conference 
of 19387 were held, when Dr. Temple 
stood out as a leader among the dis- 
tinguished churchmen assembled _ there 
from all over the world. In fact no ecu- 
menical leader—with the possible excep- 
tions of the late great Archbishop Nathan 
Séderblom, Lutheran Primate of Sweden, 
and America’s John R. Mott, who is at 
once a Methodist layman, Anglican canon 
and Russian Orthodox doctor of divinity 
—has ever had the unqualified respect, 
affection and admiration of so many 
church leaders of so many different faiths. 

Any one who has seen him in action at 
a conference knows why. He is tireless, 
affable, never one to stand on ceremony 
or haggle over irrelevancies. He always 
goes to the real nub of the question and 
gets that settled first. As a chairman he 
excels. He is unsurpassed in the ability 
to keep meetings going, or in summing 
up quickly, clearly and accurately de- 
bates or conferences extending over many 
days. His fellow-Christians have made 
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him chairman of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order and chairman of the 
Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. The latter now in- 
cludes seventy-five religious bodies in 
twenty-six countries, and Dr. Temple will 
certainly be its first president when peace 
permits its organization to be completed. 

For the last three years World War II 
has halted the ecumenical movement— 
but that has not stopped Dr. Temple. He 
has kept right on promoting interfaith 
comity in Britain, where he is as well- 
loved by the Nonconformists as by his 
fellow Anglicans. He is slated to be first 
president of the now-organizing British 
Council of Churches. 

Though the Church of England benefits 
financially from the government as a re- 
sult of its establishment, Dr. Temple has 
said frankly: “If it ever appears that 
Establishment is the bar to the union of 
the church in this land, I shall start an 
agitation for Dis-establishment.” And 
like very few non-Roman church leaders, 
he is on cordial terms with the Roman 
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the principles of the post-war peace.” 
Last year he called the now-famous Mal- 
vern Conference of Anglican liberals to 
seize for the Church leadership in “order- 
ing the new society” which he found 
“quite evidently emerging” from the war. 

The Malvern resolutions called for a 
new post-war order including “the uni- 
fication of Europe as a cooperative com- 
monwealth,” “complete reorganization of 
the internal financial life of the Church,” 
subordination of the profit motive to “the 
satisfaction of human needs as the only 
true end of production,” rights of labor 
“in principle equal to those of capital in 
the control of industry,” and the rehabili- 
tation of outmoded forms of Christian 
worship and instruction—since a majority 
of England’s population, like America’s, 
does not belong to any church—‘to bring 
before uninstructed people the truth con- 
cerning God.” 

Dr. Temple calls Malvern “a conscious 
and deliberate attempt to cancel the di- 
vorce between theology and economics.” 
Last winter he headed an_ officially- 





Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, retiring Archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. William Temple, his newly- 

appointed successor—an advanced liberal who has the hearty support of Conservatives, a lover of 

peace but not a pacifist, and a hardworking, practical idealist who already is planning for the new 
and better world which he believes will follow this war 


Catholic hierarchy. It was on his initia- 
tive that Cardinal Hinsley joined with 
the Moderator of the Free Church Fed- 
eral Council and the two Anglican Arch- 
bishops in signing the famous and 
unprecedented joint letter to the London 
Times of December, 1940, outlining the 
requisites for a just and durable post-war 
world. 

This concern for a just peace has lately 
brought Dr. Temple his widest attention. 
Again in the words of Religious News 
Service, he is “the recognized world lead- 
er of the church movement to lay down 


chosen commission of every church in 
Great Britain except the Roman Catholic 
which drew up an equally sweeping and 
still more specific statement on “Social 
Justice and Economic Reconstruction.” 
The program was based on the assertion 
that “the pre-war minimum standard of 
life and education was out of all pro- 
portion to the wealth-producing capacity 
of the community” and proposed a better 
post-war society fully safeguarding the 
rights of the individual and making “the 
interest of the consumer the chief regu- 
lator of production.” Among the things 





it condemned: “all speculation in curren- 
cy or industrial shares,” “irresponsible 
use of wealth,” unnecessary price-boost- 
ing, and the failure of many industries to 
take responsibility for their jobless. 

Internationally, both Malvern and the 
interdenominational statement of which 
Dr. Temple was also a prime mover in 
drafting, call for the fullest possible co- 
operation between nations, low trade 
barriers or preferably none at all, no 
straining for favorable trade balances so 
that “merchants are under the necessity 
of attempting to sell abroad (in the 
aggregate) more than their country is 
willing (in the aggregate) to purchase 
abroad,” and no permission for any coun- 
try “to exact payments due from another 
country beyond the extent to which it is 
willing to make payment, direct or in- 
direct, in goods.” 

If this program is 
carried out to its full- 
est logical extent, there 
will indeed be a new 
world order. Dr. Tem- 
ple’s reply to critics is 
that the last World 
War and the present 
one have made it evi- 
dent that there can be 
no easy return to the 
status quo, and that 
the Church, which has 
lost ground seriously in 
the last thirty years, 
must pioneer in sound 
but far-reaching reno- 
vation — religious, po- 
litical and economic— 
if it wishes to maintain 
and increase its influ- 
ence in the future. 

Politically, Dr. Tem- 
ple is no longer even 
a Socialist, though for 
some years he was a 
member of  Britain’s 
Labor Party. He is ad- 
mittedly radical for an 
archbishop, but Britons 
of every party trust and respect him. One 
good proof of his ability to work within 
an existing framework is the complete 
harmony with which he has cooperated 
during his thirteen years as Archbishop 
of York with the much more conservative 
Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, the retiring 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. Lang is 
reliably reported not to have resigned un- 
til he had assurances that Dr. Temple 
would be appointed as his successor. And 
a Conservative Prime Minister was will- 
ing to appoint him. 

In social reforms, Dr. Temple proceeds 
as he does in religious conferences. That 
is by persuasion, never by force or decree. 
He is frank in expressing his opinions, but 
he never moves to implement them until 
it is clear that an overwhelming majority 
of opinion supports the move. 

Dr. Temple’s definition of peace— 
“good will effectively maintained against 
every form of greed”—also defines him 
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for what he is: a hard-working, practical 
idealist always determined to go deeper 
than surface remedies. It was typical that 
the Sunday evening in February when his 
promotion was announced he hap- 
pened to be preaching in a bombed-out 
church in a working-class district of Hull, 
the English city which has had more air 
raids than any other, while his bundled- 
up congregation shivered in blasts that 
came straight off the North Sea through 
the glassless windows. It was also typi- 
cal that after the service he should tell 
the reporters who gathered hastily for a 
statement when the flash came, “I shall 
carry on as if nothing had happened.” 
Britain’s churches are carrying on too 
—and the sight is a heartening one. In 
England and Wales alone more than a 
thousand churches have been destroyed 


Todays Mothers 


W. see their white still faces as they go 
About their tasks: the mothers of today— 

They tighten quivering lips that none may know 
How anxious and how fear-distraught the way. 
They have no words at all with which to tell 
Their hearts’ deep grief, and they dissemble well. 


Their battle-field lies in between four walls 
With boyish laughter echoing in their ears, 

And high and clear at times a boy’s voice calls 
Above the din and clamor of their fears... 

The hardest battles, far, than any others 

Are being fought today by the world’s mothers. 


‘ are the brave, these dear self-conquering ones, 
Have mercy on them, Lord, and on their sons. 


Grace Noll Crowell 


and some 3,500 others badly damaged. 
One good result of this, however, has 
been a much greater cooperation between 
denominations and a greater realism in 
considering the problems of church plan- 
ning. Ever since the blitz started Angli- 
can, Free Church, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish congregations have been lending 
and borrowing each other’s churches and 
church halls when some are wrecked by 
bombs. 

Even more lasting will be the results 
of an interdenominational Church Dam- 
ages Commission, which has already be- 
gun its blueprints for interfaith regional 
planning after the war. No bombed 
church in Britain will be rebuilt on its 
old site until the commission ‘has ap- 
proved the location. Insurance money col- 
lected on damages to many old churches 
in declining neighborhoods will be used 
to build new churches in growing suburbs, 
distributing the parishes of different de- 


nominations so that no section will have 
too many or too few. The Bishop of 
London, chairman of the commission, 
says: 

“Wherever much damage has occurred 
there will have to be much replanning of 
parishes. Not every church that has been 
destroyed will have to be rebuilt where 
it was before. We shall have to see that 
the churches are placed as well and as 
suitably as possible in regard to changed 
living conditions, habits and industries.” 

The war has accentuated another big 
problem of the British churches: the de- 
cline in the last generation of Chiristi- 
anity’s hold on the masses. Dr. Temple 
says that the church “never gained the 
adherence of the new industrial working 
classes” after the Industrial Revolution, 
“because the church was not sufficiently 
alert, it became the 
church of one section 
of the community with 
the outlook of that 
section.” He is deter- 
mined to make Christi- 
anity represent all sec- 
tions and 
Britain. 

Certainly there is 
room for improvement: 
only eighteen percent 
of the British popula- 
tion now regularly at- 
tends any kind of 
church service. There 
was a twenty-five per- 
cent drop in Anglican 
confirmations between 
1919 and 1939, and in 
1940 the number of 
Anglicans who made 
their Easter commun- 
ions for the first time 
dropped under two mil- 
lion to 1,997,820. Some- 
what similar drops are 
recorded among the 
Free Churches and the 
Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. Bombings 
and wartime population shifts have some- 
what disrupted normal parish life, but 
the slump in voluntary givings has been 
less than ten percent, there has been a 
slight increase in missionary giving, and 
it is widely acknowledged that there is a 
deeper concern for things religious. 

One of the most effective 
which the different denominations in 
Britain are cooperating is in religious 
education. Vanished are the interchurch 
squabbles which helped make British 
schools secular in the first place, and the 
churches are jointly drawing up a law 
making religious instruction and daily 
worship a statutory requirement for every 
school in the United Kingdom. 

The move started with an editorial in 
the London Times, which lamented that 
“in a country professedly Christian, and 
a country which at the moment is staking 
its all in defense of Christian principles, 
there is a system (Continued on page 49) 
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A STORY OF PAGAN WITCH- 
CRAFT AND CHRISTIAN WORK 
IN THE AFRICAN JUNGLES 


by 


LOWELL THOMAS 


E WERE sitting near one of 

the big windows in the Yale 
Club in New York City. It was dusk. 
The tops of the taxicabs that crept along 
through the drizzle outside were splashed 
with the reflection of the street lamps. 
Yes, that was Vanderbilt Avenue. This 
was the Yale Club. That much was real. 
But I couldn’t convince myself that the 
Doctor was. His silver hair, his prosper- 
ous paunch and gleaming thick glasses 
suited the setting perfectly. He looked 
as though he had been specially designed 
as an ornament for a club window over- 
looking the Avenue. 

“The Congo River is about ten miles 
wide at that point,” he was saying, “and 
our station was about three hundred feet 
up—high for that sandy region. We could 
look across at the white roofs of Banana 
on the opposite shore, and the horizon 
was more than a half circle spreading out 
over the Atlantic—a lovely spot.” 

I tried to picture him building the first 
tude dispensary in that “lovely spot” in 
the Portuguese Congo, out of bamboo 
poles, practically with his own hands— 
tried to remember that he had spent 
some forty years of his life among the 
savages there. But there seemed to be 
something wrong with the picture. He 
was, however, Dr. Franklin Pierce Lynch, 
retired, one of the greatest of the pioneer 
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medical missionaries. When he left New 
England in 1893 and went to Africa, it 
was indeed the Dark Continent, a land 
held fast by age-old superstitions, a land 
of slave-trading and cannibalism. To the 
natives the white-faced strangers who 
“came up out of the sea” were their an- 
cestors come back to steal the souls of 
the living. 

“Custom, traditions that had _ been 
handed down for thousands of years: 
those were the barriers, almost insuper- 
able, that faced us,” said the Doctor. 
“One man, one individual, was nothing. 
His family was everything.” 

“You were telling me about the woman 
and the crocodile,” I reminded him. With 
such a stock of rich memories, it is not 
surprising that the Doctor wanders a 
little now and then. 

“Ah yes!” he said. “It was one night 
when we were returning to the station. It 


was late, and the paddlers were anxious 
to get home. They were shooting us 
through the water with steady, powerful 
strokes when suddenly out of the dark- 
ness along the shore there came a clear 
call. The paddlers eased up, listening. 
And the calls continued, excited and 
shrill. The paddlers turned the boat and 
made for the little native village there 
on the side of the river. 

“A pitiable thing had happened. Twen- 
ty miles or so up the river a woman had 
waded out from the shore about up to 
her hips to get some water. And a croco- 
dile had attacked her. It was almost a 
miracle that they had been able to drag 
her away from the monster and get her 
ashore in time to save her life. They had 
done that, but her leg had been painfully 
torn. They had started with her to our 
station, brought her those twenty miles 
to this village; and there they had learned 
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Nzambi’—‘Doctor of 
away on a short trip. So 
they had waited on the river bank watch- 
ing for my boat. 

“I can never forget the picture she 
made as she lay there in the dim lantern 
light. These Congolese are different 
from the African Negroes we think of as 
typical—those who were sent over to 
this country They 
more attractive to our eyes. Looking at 
this woman, who I knew must be suffer- 
ing intensely yet was making no whim- 
per, just lying there with the strange 
stillness so suggestive of hopelessness that 
you often see in native cases, I thought 
of what someone has said about them: 


that ‘Nganga a 
God’—was 


as slaves. are much 


‘Eyes deep and beautiful as the sea; liq- 
uid eyes.’ 
“There was nothing I could do for her 


that night. That was the awful part of 
it for me. It was too late to try to take 
her all the way to our station. But merci- 
fully I had my hypodermic needle with 
me. I quickly gave her an injection; and 
it brought a throb to my throat to see 
her face relax as the pain eased, and to 
see the wonder in her eyes as she looked 
at me, still in silence. To her, and to the 
others, it seemed like a miracle. 

“Next morning they brought her to our 
little bamboo hospital. With my second, 
more thorough, examination I saw that 
her injuries were much more serious than 
I had thought. It seemed more than like- 
ly to me that I would have to amputate 
her right leg. 

“T treated her for a few days to pre- 
pare her for the operation and in the 
hope it could be avoided; but then I told 
her husband that I thought it would have 
to be done. And right there is where I 
came smack up against—the custom of 
the country! To cut off a person’s leg 
was something that was new to them. 
That was something they had never seen 
done before. Therefore 
thinkable sin to do it. 

“There were a dozen or more of the 
woman’s friends and relatives encamped 
in the grounds of the dispensary, and 
when they found out what I proposed to 
do howls and screams rent the air. Bed- 
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it was an un- 


lam broke loose. I 

had expected that 

it might be neces- 

sary to explain and 

persuade a little, 

but I had had no 

idea I was going 

to start a riot. I 

was new to the 

land then. I didn’t 

know what to do 

—or what they 

might do to me. 

Just what the ‘cus- 

tom’ was in such 

unprecedented 

cases, I had no 

way of knowing. 

< “For a half hour 

“or more the roars 

went on, getting 

louder and more threatening. I remained 

inside the dispensary, doing what I could 

to make the suffering woman comfort- 

able. Then, there were shriller, sharper 

cries of excitement. I looked out through 

the window, and saw filing through the 

milling crowd a procession of grim-look- 

ing natives from a nearby village. They 

were all armed with flint locks. Straight 

toward the door of the dispensary they 
marched. 

“There was a loud banging on the door. 
I had heard vs gue t tales of sudden, spon- 
taneous uprisings among the natives 
against whites who violated their taboos. 
Had I unwittingly caused one of these; 
and was I to be the victim? 

“T opened the door. The leader of the 
natives was there. 

“We have come, White Man,’ 
‘to join the war.’ 

“T looked beyond him at the men who 
had followed him to the door. Those 
cumbersome, but deadly, guns of theirs 
were not pointed at me. The men had 
their backs to me and were facing the 
rioters. 

“Then their leader explained that they 
had heard the uproar, that they thought 
the tribe of the injured woman was mak- 
ing war on the ‘Nganga a Nzambi’. 

“*You are our friend, White Man,’ he 
said, ‘and we have come to protect you.’ 

“T was completely baffled. I did not 
know what to do. A ‘war’ between these 
two savage factions might be fatal to 
our work, if not to me. All we had done 
—the buildings we had built, everything 
—might be wiped out. 

“So I told him there was no war. Only 
a slight difference of opinion. I begged 
him to take his men and leave. It was 
the only thing to do—but I watched them 
leave finally with mingled feelings. I was 
left alone with those blindly excited 
blacks who thought I was going to kill 
their daughter with my knives.” 

Thoughtfully the doctor took a trim 
little silver knife from his pocket and 
snipped the end off a cigar. 

“Now, inside the dispensary one of the 
woman relatives had been stationed to 
watch me, although I had promised that 


he said, 


I would not amputate if I could save the 
patient’s life without doing so. I thought 
there was a chance of this. I meant what 
I said. But an abscess had formed on the 
leg, and it was causing a fever. That was 
serious. It was absolutely necessary to 
lance the abscess. That I would do. So it 
was a duel between me and that keen- 
eyed watcher. 

“If somehow I could give chloroform 
to the sufferer, it would take only a mo- 
ment or two to perform the simple opera- 
tion. I explained quickly to my loyal 
servant and assistant, Ntumba, how to 
apply the cloth to the nostrils. He nod- 
ded. I explained that he must do it quick- 
ly while I distracted the woman’s atten- 
tion—stood between him = and _ her. 
Ntumba nodded again. 

“Quietly I went over to where the sur- 
gical knives were and began to rearrange 
them. Like a cat the watcher was by my 
side. I smiled, told her again that | 
would do nothing without the consent of 
her people. I moved so that I shielded 
Ntumba from her view. And held my 
breath. Then there was a plump! | 
turned around. So did the woman. 
Ntumba had keeled over and was half 
unconscious on the floor. He’d adminis- 
tered the chloroform all right—but to 
himself. He had never handled it before. 
Curiosity had got the best of him. He’d 
taken a few good sniffs. And there he was. 

“Seeing what she thought was more 
black magic the woman watcher 
a scream. It was like a spark to a pow- 
der train. It was taken up outside. Four 
or five pushed their way into the dispen- 
sary. At the sight of the knives terror and 
rage filled them again. They rushed out 
telling the others that they must take the 
injured daughter away. This I deter- 
mined they would not do. It would kill 
her. And in addition it would mean a 
loss of prestige for me that would take 
years to overcome. 

“Hastily I sent word by Ntumba to 
have the outer gates closed and locked. 
And I wished then that I had not sent 
my ‘protectors’ away. 
was surrounded by a 
natives. They were armed now with 
guns or machetes. Others had _ joined 
them from the villages up the river. I 
was in a state of siege—genuine siege. I 
dared not leave the dispensary. I had to 
have my lunch passed in to me. 

“Through the window I saw early in 
the afternoon that they were having a 
conference, and presently they came and 
asked me to step out and have a palaver 
with them. They dearly love palavers. 
Everything is settled by them. I sup- 
posed they were acting in good faith, and 
so I stepped out on the little veranda of 
the hospital. I was no sooner through the 
door when they made a rush. I closed the 
door in time to stop them from entering, 
but a big fellow swung at me with his 
machete. He missed and the weapon 
crashed on the wall. But then the others 
came at me. Five or six of them seized 
me to drag me away. I was helpless. 


let out 


The dispensary 
howling pack of 
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Their mob frenzy was boiling. Struggle 


as | would, shout at them, try to reason , 


—nothing I could do had any effect. 

‘Then suddenly a gasp seemed to come 
from them. There was a hush. I strug- 
gled to my feet, and an amazing sight 
met my eyes. The outer gates had been 
opened and coming through it was the 
weirdest procession I had ever seen. All 
the ‘Kings’ of the tribes of the region— 
the Kings of Kimvika—were solemnly 
marching in. The sun flashed on their 
elaborate, garish regalia of office. Their 
very appearance made the crowd fall 
back, away from me, in awe. 

“With great dignity the Kings seated 
Report had 
reached them, they said, that their good 
friend was in trouble. 


themselves in a_ circle. 
They had come to 
express regret for the action of the peo- 
ple. They ordered the besiegers to be 
And the palaver began. 

“You must not leave out one single in- 
cident in such a palaver, I knew that. I 
had to begin at the very beginning, with 
the time when the woman went to the 
river for water and was attacked by the 
crocodile. I explained that I was trying 
to save her life, that the family of the 
poor patient — strangers: they were 
afraid of the “Nganga a Nzambi’, would 
not believe him. 


seated. 


“Would the Kings, who were wise in 
the ways of their people, show the friends 
and family that they need have no fear? 
I explained about the abscess, how it was 
necessary to open it and release the poi- 
sonous pus inside. Then the Kings sol- 
emnly withdrew to ‘drink the water,’ 
which meant that they would come to a 
final decision. 

“All this time—it was late in the after- 
noon now—the woman who was_ the 
cause of it all had remained calm, stoical. 

“The ‘Kings’ announced their decision, 
and there was no appeal from it. They 
approved of the lancing. Now those who 
had been most opposed became the most 
interested. How did I know there was 
pus under the skin? Could I see through 
flesh? They wanted to be shown how. 
The leader who had been most dangerous 
held the woman’s leg. 

“T had used up my small stock of anes- 
thetics trying to ease the woman’s pain 
during the day. I explained to her that 
it would hurt, hurt very much, but only 
for a few minutes. Bravely she smiled 
and nodded. And she whispered that she 
trusted the ‘Nganga a Nzambi’. That 
touched my heart. With one light stroke 
I lanced the painful abscess. The woman 
winced, but I knew it could not have 
been more than a sh: arp twinge of pain. 
The poison shot out. A great shout went 
up from those who were watching. A 
marvelous change came over them. They 
were filled with a wild joy. It was true! 
With my eyes I could see through flesh! 
They had been witnesses of a miracle! 

“Tt must have been about the longest 
Operation on record. It began at- eight 
o'clock in the morning and ended at six 
at night. But the wound healed. The 
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woman recovered. That was the way I 
introduced surgery into Mukimvika. That 
was the way one ancient precedent was 
broken down.” 

“T was their friend after that,” the 
doctor went on, “but it taught me a les- 
son. I saw how strong the ‘custom of the 
country’ was, how dangerous it was to 
oppose it. That is the hardest struggle a 
man has in that strange, beautiful land 
—to submit, or to stand by helplessly 
while barbarities, sanctified by custom, 
handed down by word of mouth for gen- 
erations, go on. 

“From far inland, far north along the 
Congo, they used to bring slaves, men, 
women and children, be sold at the 
market in a district near where I was. 
Until a man has actually seen human 
beings put up and bartered off like ani- 
mals I don’t think there is any way for 
him to realize the passion it rouses in our 
breasts. I have had to stand by, digging 
my nails in the palms of my hands, and 
watch it go on, knowing that if I tried to 
interfere it would do more harm than 
good. I could not save the wretched, ter- 
rified slaves; and I would only create an 
antagonism that would make our work 
in the hospital even more difficult than 
it was, if not impossible. 

“There was one time when I saw a 
girl brought in after she had been forced 
to walk for many days along the rough, 
dusty road. For a great part of the way 
she had carried her eighteen months old 
baby. She was 
gaunt from ex- 
haustion after the 
long journey, and 
the little baby boy 
was more dead 
than alive. But 
here in the village 
they were given 
the best of care. 
They would not be 
taken to the mar- 
ket for nearly a 
week, and they 
were given all the 
food they could 

Every day 
their bodies were 
rubbed down with 
palm oil. It was 
dreadful to think 
that they were be- 
ing groomed and 
sleeked up merely 
so that they would 
make a better ap- 
pearance, and 
bring a better price 
on the market. 

“T happened to 
be in that village 
on the day they 
were sold. Again I 
had to hold my- 
self in, but knew 
there was nothing 
I could do. The 


mother was sold 








to one man and the baby to another. 
They started away in different directions. 
It was too much for me. So I followed 
the man who was carrying the baby. Out- 
side the village I caught up with him, and 
told him that surely such a small infant 
could not be worth very much to him. It 
would be years before the child could do 
any work. All that time he would have 
to be fed. There was danger that he 
would die. But I said at our hospital he 
would be safe and well cared for. 
buy him, I said. 


I would 
The man hesitated; but 
I offered him much more cloth—cloth 
being the medium of exchange—than he 
had paid, and finally he agreed to sell 
him to me. In a way it was a hollow vic- 
tory; I had, I suppose, put my stamp of 
approval on the dreadful custom by tak- 
ing part in it but I couldn't see the child 
taken away like that. Some months later 
I found out where the mother had been 
taken. After a great deal of palavering 
I bought her freedom too, and brought 
her to the hospital. Never can I forget 
the look on her face when she saw her 
And she never got over her 
eratitude. She lived with us until she 
died; and the boy grew up into one of the 


baby again. 


Even after 
his mother’s death he refused to leave. 
And his faith in me was touching. In 
his eves I could do anything. One day he 
came rushing to me, 


best native helpers we had. 


dragging a friend 
of his by the arm. 


“Come with (Continued on page 50) 






























































































































































































































































































































































N MY office is a foot-high bundle of 
orange-colored papers which would re- 
ward the scrutiny of any minister. 
They contain answers from 218 peo- 
ple . 
umnists, college and university presi- 


. . Congressmen, ex-governors, col- 


dents, social workers, labor leaders, 
publishers, industrialists, college stu- 
dents, lawyers, doctors, college professors 
and run-of-the-mine laymen—to a total 
of thirty-two questions designed to draw 
out their opinions of the Christian min- 
ister as a personality and as a spiritual 
leader, and of his techniques, message, 
future, and sources of power. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Charles P. 
Taft, William Allen White, George Whar- 
ton Pepper, Roland S. Morris, Robert E. 
Speer, George Babson, Cleveland E. 
Dodge, Aldous Huxley, Carl W. Acker- 
man, William H. Danforth, and other 
prominent persons were among those who 
answered the questions. Some of these 
are not to be quoted, but all have con- 
tributed to the “body of evidence” that 
is on my desk. 

Although a majority of the replies are 
favorable to che minister, a wide variety 
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of opinions is revealed. They range from 
that of a college president who declared 
that ministers “are the best people on 
earth, with the exception of their wives,” 
to that of a business executive, who 
wrote: 

“All the while I was filling out this 
questionnaire I was reminded of the 
story of the nun who, having spent forty 
years in isolation among saints, said she 
understood why Christ preferred sin- 
ners.” 

When I was requested, several weeks 
ago, by a committee of the ministers to 
address that group on the subject: “The 
Pew Speaks to the Pulpit,” it occurred to 
me that the point of view of only one 
layman would not be particularly sig- 
nificant. The questionnaire, therefore, 
was devised and sent to a carefully se- 
lected list of 250 people. 

Whether or not the replies received 
are of great value in indicating trends of 
lay opinion, they certainly show that the 
layman of today is still keenly interested 
in the minister and in the work of the 
church. Answering thirty-two questions 
of the type contained in the question- 


. INTERESTING RESULTS OF A 
QUESTIONNAIRE FILLED OUT BY 218 
PEOPLE OF INTELLIGENCE, GIVING 
THEIR PERSONAL OPINIONS ABOUT 
PASTORS AND THEIR WORK AND 
PLACE IN THE COMMUNITY 


by 


LESTER C. 
HAWORTH 


naire is no light task. Several well-known 
and busy people frankly admitted that 
it took more time and thought than 
they cared to give to it. Yet there was 
approximately a 70 per cent response, 
and many of the answers were highly 
constructive, revealing deep convictions. 

There was some objection to the stipu- 
lation in the questionnaire that a com- 
posite picture of the minister, rather 
than any one individual, be kept in mind 
when answering the questions. One man 
wrote that this was like keeping in mind 
a composite picture of a bowlegged boy 
and his knock-kneed brother—which, 
however, would not be a bad composite! 


The Man Himself 


The first question was: 

“Are you favorably or unfavorably im- 
pressed with the personal qualities of the 
minister as you know him? Why?” 

This was answered in the affirmative 
on 168 of the 218 questionnaires ana- 
lyzed. Typical favorable comments were: 

“He is thoroughly devoted to the ideals 
of Christ, living by them as 
preaching them.” 


well as 
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“He has set himself apart and is re- 
garded by others as an example and pat- 
tern of good works.” 

“He is becoming more intelligent, less 
recluse, more of a factor in the welfare 
of the folks he tries to serve.” 

On the other hand, one man wrote 
that while the minister “usually is full 
of good intentions and fine spiritual mo- 
tives, his education along practical lines 
has generally been woefully neglected.” 

Another stated that although he is 
favorably impressed by the minister’s 
consecration and unselfishness, he is un- 
favorably impressed as to the clarity of 
his message and his capacity to apply 
public relations skills to his church. 

Five positive and five negative per- 
sonal characteristics were listed on the 
questionnaire, and correspondents were 
asked to check those they felt apply to 
the minister. The results were: 


Righteous 165 Opinionated 67 
Tolerant 147 Visionary 56 
Courageous 138 Timid 43 
Open-minded 117 Prejudiced 37 
Practical 106 Selfish 14 


To the question: “By and large, do 
you think he sticks to the principle that 
bad means are never justified by good 
ends?” 138 gave affirmative replies. 

“T think he tries to,” one man wrote, 
“but he jumps to general conclusions 
based on inadequate factual informa- 
tion.” 

Among other statements were: 

“T feel that of all men I have known, 
ministers are most careful of both the 
end and the means.” 

“The minister is notably above the 
common run in sound ethical practice. 
He is most tempted to deviate in dealing 
with the socially or financially influen- 
tial in his congregation.” 

“He is not above condoning bad means 
to a good end—witness some money- 
raising methods for church finance; also 
eagerness for new members without an 
examination into the depth of their ex- 
perience and convictions.” 

“Today he is facing a difficult task in 
deciding what stand to take concerning 
war—a_ striking example, if there ever 
was one, where bad means are advocated 
for supposedly good ends.” 

Although 180 said that at least one of 
their ten most trusted friends is a min- 
ister, only 104 said they would be in- 
clined to seek the minister’s counsel in 
solving a major ethical problem. One 
correspondent said that he had never 
been confronted with a major ethical 
problem. One added to an affirmative 
reply: 

“But what I need is more guts to do 


what I ought rather than to see what 
at 38" 


The Minister’s Technique 


There was a sharp division of opinion 
as to the minister’s technique: 84 assert- 
Ing that it is outmoded in important re- 
‘pects, and 80 that it is generally up-to- 
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date. Among opinions given were: 

“Some ministers will not step up to 
the tempo and quickened pace of today, 
but many ministers are using the radio, 
newspaper advertising, and the best 
music.” 

“Very few have training along  busi- 
ness lines. Seminaries major too much 
on preaching.” 

“*The pulpit manner’ is* usually a 
handicap.” 

“Nearly all church techniques and 
methods are outmoded.” 

Only 38 were willing to state that the 
minister is “a slave of the dead past,” 
while 161 asserted that he is “a con- 
server of the living past, an important 
element in the chain that links the past 
to the future.” 

“IT was about ready to say he was a 
slave of the past,” wrote one, “but when 
you spoke of the dead past and the living 
past, you slowed me down.” 

A prominent Midwestern 
wrote: 


layman 


“He is becoming a conserver of the 
best in the past. I see a decided im- 
provement in ministers in this respect.” 

More than half of those who filled in 
the questionnaire believe that preaching 
is not the minister’s most important 


function. 


THE AUTHOR 


Mr. Haworth was General Chairman of 
the National Christian Mission in Phila- 
delphia in 1941, in which 1,000 
churches cooperated. He is Chairman 
of the Committee on Surveys and 
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“He thinks it is,” one man remarked. 

Are the minister’s sermons inspiring, 
dull, too secular, too “other-worldly,” 
too short, or too few? The correspond- 
ents were asked to check the words or 
phrases they considered applicable. 

Ten actually checked “too short.” 
(Page Mr. Ripley!) 

Fourteen took the trouble to write in 
the opposite criticism—too long. 

“Inspiring” was checked by 103. 

Does the minister make about the right 
use of his time? From the answers to this 
question it was apparent that laymen 
generally do not know how to check the 
minister on the use of his time. 


“He does not let his left hand know 
what his right doeth, hence I don’t know 
his time budget,” explained one. 

Another, however, had a ready form- 
ula. It was: 

“If his golf score is in the 70’s he is 
spending too little time on his ministerial 
work, but if he shoots over 100, he is 
spending too much time on his duties.” 

“Some ministers spend too much time 
with their social and intellectual peers 
in the congregation and too little with 
young people and the less privileged,” 
Was one answer. 

An association executive —recom- 
mended that the minister “might well 
spend more time in well-focused, con- 
crete, and purposeful thinking with the 
officers of the church and its various 
organizations regarding their respective 
responsibilities, functions and 
tives.” 


objec- 


The Minister's Message 


The criticism of the minister’s “brand 
of religion” most frequently expressed 
was that it is “too comfortable.” This 
was asserted by 65. “Too individualis- 
tic” was noted by 22; “too visionary” 
by 17: “too social” by 11. It was ac- 
claimed as “really prophetic” by 18, and 
only one considered it “too revolution- 
ary.” 

“Tt is not too anything—it should be 
more so,” said one. 

The laity, in the days before the war, 
was apparently not eager for more ser- 
mons about war issues. The vote was 
163 against them to 33 for them. State- 
ments ranged from “No, no, a thousand 
times, no!” to “Yes, yes, yes! Let us 
erase this stigma of pacifism.” 

The minister was credited by 155 with 
having a good working knowledge of 
major political, social and economic 
trends. Fifty expressed the opposite 
view. One man said: 

“He is blundering along with the rest 
of us in these areas, especially in the field 
of economics.” 

The question, “Is it important for the 
minister to be a student of political, 
social and economic trends?” drew an 
emphatic affirmative vote of 181 to 30. 
Among the answers were: 

“He should know their religious and 
moral implications, certainly.” 

“Not important at all. His job is the 
culture of the soul, the mind of man—to 
teach him how to live.” 

“Very important—however, not only 
from books. Understanding persons such 
as union leaders, business men, farmers, 
workers, is perhaps more important.” 

“The minister, by and large, is an 
impractical sort, emoting under half- 
baked facts and half conclusions when 
he leaves the religious field. While the 
minister is busy trying to become an 
economist, nobody preaches Christ.” 

“Tdeally, social, economic, political 
questions and the like belong to the 
church forum and not to the pulpit, be- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Vest Pocket Model 
jor A BETTER WORLD 


By Ray Giles 


ITH the tall candle lighted 

and set on the speaker’s ta- 

ble, as it is for all their gather- 

ings, fifty-four of us hunted up our place 
cards and sat down to the sixth birthday 
party of the International Club in New 
York City. The attendance was small 
this year because the war has called so 
many members into service. When we 
looked at the menu we found right over 
the celery and olives Shakespeare’s fa- 
miliar lines, “How far that little candle 
throws its beams; so shines a good deed 
in a naughty world.” Certainly that fits 
these 200 young people like a glove. 
Their flickering candle has led to the 
lighting of similar beacon lights in Eng- 
land, Poland, Finland, and New Zealand, 
and another chapter of their club is tak- 
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ing shape now in Rio de Janeiro. In- 
quiries are arriving also from India, the 
Malay Straits Settlement, Sweden, and 
other foreign countries and American 
cities to ask how other groups can join 
in this effort to get the world out of hot 
water. 


It isn’t a program of pacifism or even 
any question of the right or wrong of 
war. It’s simply a common sense recog- 
nition that any lasting peace can come 
only when the nations of the earth learn 
how to get along with one another with- 
out stepping on each other’s toes. As a 
vest-pocket model for a better world, 
the International Club has been heartily 
applauded by many famous people, in- 
cluding Mayor LaGuardia, Eleanor Roose- 


A group of international students in informal 
discussion after meeting in International House 


velt and President Vargas of Brazil. 

Looking around you at their banquet, 
you'd think only, “What a nice lot of 
young people!” So they are, but when 
you’re let behind the scenes you learn 
something that’s really heartening. 
Here, breaking bread in good fellowship, 
sit ex-Nazi and ex-Communist, ortho- 
dox Jew and church-going Gentile, na 
tive son of Uncle Sam and refugee right 
off a freighter. Once more open-minded 
toward foreign ideologies, the club’s sin- 
cere study of democracy has convinced 
them that its tolerance, freedom, and 
humanity must be large working parts 
of any new world that’s worth living in. 

That sixth birthday party offered a 
good example of what goes on at their 
meetings. Dedicated to Latin America, 
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the visiting speaker was Dr. Samuel Guy 
Inman of the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America. The guest of honor 
was beaming Roberto Paulo Cezar des 
Andrades, Brazil’s fourteen-year-old 
“Ambassador of Good Will,” fresh from 
his visit to the White House. For other 
entertainment one member, a rising 
young concert pianist, played for us. 
An ex-Nazi young American sang cow- 
boy songs. A’ French-born member 
danced Spanish dances. The variegated 
names on the place cards reminded you 
forcibly that the members are of thirty- 
four different nationalities. Here you 
rub shoulders not only with Britain and 
France and other European countries; 
you meet members from Haiti, Arabia, 





The entrance to International House on Riverside Drive, New York 


Iran, and San Domingo. More startling 
is the fact that the very first president 
of the club was once a leader in Hitler’s 
Youth movement; its last retiring presi- 
dent has a French mother and an Eng- 
lish father. The present head, though 
American-born, is surrounded by other 
officers and members who might be 
‘alled the young salt of the earth. 
Probably no club ever had an odder 
beginning. In the summers of 1934 and 
1935, groups of German _ students, 
financed by their Government, came vis- 
iting the United States. The hospitable 
West Side Y.M.C.A., through Harold P. 
Page, Boy’s Work Secretary, invited 
them to come around and meet Y mem- 
bers of their own ages. Arm in arm, 


German-American 


sightseers roamed 


Manhattan, swapping opinions, and 
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sometimes shocking each other with 
sharp differences in political ideas. The 
West Side boys became so hungry for 
a better understanding of what was go- 
ing on in the world that they decided 
to create a new club “to foster interna- 
tional and interracial good will and un- 
derstanding among older boys and young 
men through social educational, and 
service activities.” 

They began with eleven members of 
seven nationalities, aged from sixteen to 
twenty-two. During July and August of 
1936, the rapidly growing club enter- 
tained over 200 more callers from Ger- 
many and Hungary. In 1937 and 1938, 
besides still more visitors from Germany, 
they welcomed contingents from Eng- 
land, Belgium,and 
the Netherlands. 
The Germans were 
the most emo- 
tionally sentimen- 
tal about these 
friendships. As 
they shouted auf 
wiederseh’n from 
the decks of their 
departing ships 
they’d wave Amer- 
ican flags, their 
eyes full of tears. 
But visitors from 
other countries 
were proving their 
friendship ina way 
that was decided- 
ly more promis- 
ing. In 1937, a 
young visitor from 
Auckland was so 
impressed with the 
club and its ideas 
that he organized 
a branch in New 
Zealand. In 1938, 
a London boy 
came, saw, and 
the International 
Club of London 
was soon flourish- 
ing. Other chap- 
ters were founded 
in Lodz, Poland, 
and in Nokia, Finland. Just recently a 
chapter has been getting under way in 
Brazil. 

Today the London club lies bombed 
into rubble: German officers live in the 
building once occupied by the club in 
Poland. Finland hasn’t been heard from 
in a long time. The New Zealanders are 
scattered all over the earth in uniforms, 
but their club is. still going strong. 
Naturally, war gave the club a stiff jolt, 
but as it got its second wind the fellows 
decided that their club was sorely need- 
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ed as an arsenal of constructive thinking 
for what will come when, as, and if the 
military arms are laid down. So they’ve 
adjusted themselves and moved forward 
along realistic lines of their own. 

Very early they’d discovered that some 
members would never really catch the 


big idea. One night when the club was 
only six months old and had sixteen 
members, a dull routine meeting was 
droning along when a bomb fell kerflump 
in their midst. The president, then a 
chap with an Italian name, threw down 
a fiery barrage on the whole undertaking. 
He denounced the idea of letting Jews 
become members and demanded their 
immediate expulsion. After that, he ar- 
gued, at white heat, they should recon- 
struct themselves as the nucleus of a 
nation-wide Fascist youth movement. 

After the others had a chance to re- 
cover a bit from this blitz, they reminded 
him that a constitutional amendment 
had to be presented in writing and signed 
by at least a third of the members. Then 
the meeting was adjourned. Oldtimers in 
the club look back on that week as the 
most hectic but the most heartening in 
their history. Until then Fascism had 
been little more than a word to them; 
now its sinister head was raised in their 
very midst! They sat up nights studying 
Fascist philosophy. They met by twos 
and in groups for discussion. They pes- 
tered their adult advisers for consulta- 
tion and enlightenment. 

On the following Friday night the 
president brought in his written amend- 
ments, supported by only one signature 
beside his own. Armed to the teeth with 
their new understanding, the members 
debated Fascism until after midnight, 
after which the president and his one 
follower, still unconverted to the club 
joint viewpoint, resigned. As the two 
dissenters turned to leave the room the 
other fellows crowded about them to 
shake hands and hope their differences 
over Fascism wouldn’t alter their per- 
sonal friendships. 

Twelve months later another experi- 
ence showed how boring from within 
could go on. One of the most popular 
members, red with embarrassment, asked 
Harold Page for a private interview. 
He wanted to resign. He’d been a double- 
crosser. As a junior member of the 
Communist Party he’d been ordered to 
join the club and report on what was 
under way. Then, into Page’s delighted 
ears he confessed, “But as the weeks 
went by I found myself so much more 
won to the club’s brand of international- 
ism that I resigned from the Commun- 
ists.” Page quickly assured the boy that 
he would now make the finest kind of 
a club member, and today the young 
man is one of its mainstays. 

For over five years the club has been 
especially interested in refugees. In 1935, 
a guest member told them about several 
families of White Russians in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, who were so destitute 
that their only food was the leftovers 
they could beg from restaurants. Win- 
ter coming, they were in rags. A fort- 
night later two huge packing cases 
of sweaters, wool socKs, Warm under- 
and outer-clothing left New York to 
warm the delighted Russians at Christ- 


mas time. (Continued on page 49) 
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CHILDREN OF 
WISDOM 


by 


4 gens of the heart-warming 
scenes in the Biblical drama 

is the reconciliation meeting be- 
tween Jacob and Esau. The brothers 
had been separated since the day that 
Jacob had cheated Esau of his birth- 
right. After years spent in a foreign 
land, Jacob returns to the region of his 
fathers where he will have to face the 
brother whom he had wronged. As they 
look toward that meeting Esau had every 
reason to be angry, Jacob had every rea- 
son to be afraid. But the night before 
they were to meet, Jacob wrestled 
through the darkness with an invisible 
antagonist, his own higher divine self. 
Having struggled with himself, he is 
prepared to find peace with his brother 
—which, by the way, is a point worthy 
of note in passing. When a person fights 
it out with himself, he is less likely to 
fight somebody else. 

Suffice it to say, the penitent Jacob 
finds forgiveness in the eyes of Esau. 
And they plan their journey together. 
Then appears a revealing evidence of 
Jacob’s chastened and contrite spirit. 
He who had begun his career with crafti- 
ness and selfish calculation is now con- 
cerned for the welfare, not of himself 
but of his household. He thinks of his 
children for whom he is responsible. And 
he says: “I will lead on softly according 
as ... the children be able to endure.” 

In that concern for the well-being of 
the young we see a trait which has 
helped to hold the great Hebrew race 
together through ages of persecution. 
In fact, one of the first tests of any civili- 
zation is the care of its young. A society 
is degenerate and done for, when it lives 
only for the present, saying with the 
profligate Louis of France: “After us the 
deluge.” The virility of our own Ameri- 
ca is attested by the oft-quoted remark 
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EVERY OLDER PERSON SHOULD HAVE AT LEAST ONE FINE 
YOUNG FRIEND WITH WHOM HE SHARES HIS CONFIDENCE— 
AND BLESSED IS THE MAN WHO HAS A SON AS CONFIDANT 


that “education is the American passion.” 
And if we desire a test of our own cit- 
izenship and of our own Christianity, I 
know of none more decisive than this: 
let us look around at the young and ask 
ourselves how much we care for their 
future. Certainly no one can call him- 
self a patriot or a Christian unless he is 
sacrificially concerned for the generation 
which follows him. 

Hence, we find a test of our citizenship 
and our religion in the program of the 
patriarch Jacob, as expressed in Genesis 
33:14: “I will lead on softly according 
as ... the children be able to endure.” 

In the first place, it means I must 
make a path for the young. When the 
late Ramsay MacDonald visited America 
a few years ago, he was welcomed at our 
City Hall in New York. In response 
MacDonald said that his prayer was to 


be a road mender, opening out the ways 
for human feet and human aspirations 
through the coming generations. The 
memory of MacDonald’s words is poign- 
ant, for the roads he and we were chart- 
ing a dozen years ago have now so largely 
gone back to the jungle. We are wander- 
ing in a wilderness whose exits are hidden 
from our sight. 

In this bewilderment youth are con- 
fused. They are ethically confused, as 
they see might overriding right and prin- 
ciples giving way to expediency. They 
are aesthetically confused, having ac- 
quired many tastes from our lush culture 
but not much disciplined discrimination. 
They are religiously confused, asking, “If 
there be a God, where is He?” The 
young are looking for leaders. They 
are weary of mere waywardness. Gone 
is the care-free attitude of the jazz age 
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which voiced itself in the spirit of the 
rollicking song: “We don’t know where 
we're going but we’re on our way.” Such 
a spirit may be all right for a picnic, but 
life now is no picnic. Allan Hunter ex- 
pressed the pre-war confusion thus: “Our 
age knows not where it is going, so it 
steps on the gas. Much of our activity is 
Jess a demonstration of power than a con- 
fession of bewilderment. My generation 
was all dressed and sent to the trenches 
—to hell. This generation is all dressed 
up—and no place to go, no job, no clean- 
cut destiny.” 

Thus confused, the young, yes and the 
rest of us, too, can easily become the 
prey of any Pied Piper from Moscow or 
Berlin, any dictator or demagogue. But 
where can we find in a Christian democ- 
racy those who will lead us out of our 
wilderness? The home, the church and 
the school are the guides to which men 
have traditionally looked. And our col- 
leges are supposed to get the top minds 
and train them for leadership. Princeton 
grew out of Tennant’s Log College, 
founded “to furnish Christian § leader- 
ship.” The first seal of Dartmouth Col- 
lege contained the Biblical words in Lat- 
in; “A voice crying in the wilderness.” 
And along with that were the symbols of 
religion and justice. And Columbia Uni- 
versity’s first president declared: “The 
chief thing that is aimed at in this col- 
lege is to teach and engage the children 
to know God in Jesus Christ and to love 
and serve him in all sobriety, godliness 
and righteousness of life.” 

But does modern higher education 
have any such clear, definite ideas of 
what it is trying to do, or of what makes 
a leader? Let the answer come from 
Walter Lippmann, who is no_ pulpit 
pleader. After deploring the failure of 
modern colleges to teach the great cul- 
tural and religious traditions and the 
lack of any common body of knowledge 
or principle, he says: “We have estab- 
lished a system of education in which we 
insist that while everyone must be edu- 
cated, yet there is nothing in particular 
that an educated man must know.” 

That indictment of Mr. Lippmann 
should sting us awake. We have been 
proceeding on the principle that we 
should teach youth how to think rather 
than what to think. And that was a 
good principle to correct trends toward 
sectarian dogmatic regimented thinking. 
But may it not be carried too far? To 
teach a boy how to think but to give him 
no guidance in what to think and then 
to turn him loose in the maze of courses 
offered by our universities and medley of 
voices in our world is about as risky as 
to teach a boy how to eat but to give 
him no guidance in what to eat and then 
to turn him loose in a well-stocked deli- 
catessen. He is likely to die of indiges- 
tion before he learns a balanced diet. 

No, if we are to be roadmakers for 
youth, we must not only teach them how 
to think but give some guidance in what 
to think. We must not only give them 
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better means for making a living: we 
must help them to find meanings for 
making a better life. We must help 
them to face and answer such questions 
as these: What is this whirling earth, a 
gigantic fly-wheel on which we are caught 
like sick flies, or is it a vale of soul-mak- 
ing in which we, the sons of God, are 
working out some high destiny? What 
are the purposes worth living for and 
worth dying for? Why sacrifice for 
others? Why be good? Why live? 

Ah yes, do I hear someone say, “That 
is the task of education and we should 
see that our schools and colleges do their 
duty.” But let us not leave this as a 
problem of education. May we be more 
personal? May I ask you and myself 
whether those who watch us live find life 
growing more meaningful? Do _ those 
who live with us catch a more vital sense 
of God’s guidance? Do you and I in- 
spire the young with a sense of high pur- 
pose? If so, then we are meeting the 
first test in Jacob’s program—that of be- 
ing a road maker for the young. 

Let us look a second time at our text: 
“T will lead on softly according as ‘ 
the children be able to endure.” That 
means we must help to set the pace. The 
pace we set is as important as the path 


WHEN A ROBIN SINGS 


When a robin sings in my garden, 
Although the trees lift through the rain, 
The sunlight is routing the shadows 
And healing my heart of its pain. 


When a robin sings in my garden, 
Although I am burdened with woe, 

My soul sees the beauty of living 
And all of my dark doubtings go. 


Edgar Daniel Kramer 


we make. This matter of adjusting the 
pace between the older and younger gen- 
erations has always been a problem. The 
common charge is that the oldsters are 
too slow, and the youngsters are too fast. 
But Jacob reverses that and talks of slow- 
ing down for the sake of the young. 
Maybe there are two sides to this mat- 
ter of speed. Maybe youth think we 
elders go too slowly for them in some re- 
gards because we go too fast for them in 
other ways. Maybe this trouble of gear- 
ing the generations together is more 
acute now because we have thrown our- 
selves into high speed. Our pace of liv- 
ing is no longer conditioned by our near- 
ness to the soil where men learn the pa- 
tience of Mother Earth and the rhythm 
of the seasons, “first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 
Our time-schedules are machine-made. 
We are not habituated to “wait upon the 
Lord.” We take time into our own 
hands. We want and get our roses in 
December and our strawberries in March. 
We speed up the seasons of nature and 
human nature. Youth in their teens try 
to experience the thrills that once were 
wont to come in the twenties. Men at 


thirty-five are restless for the financial 
and social rewards which our forefathers 
received at fifty or fifty-five. By our 
speed and sophistication we shorten our 
normal childhood; and then by our recrea- 
tion and rejuvenation we try to lengthen 
our “second childhood.” By improving 
our health we have projected man’s work- 
ing powers far beyond our fathers, but 
by the improvement of our machines we 
have brought the industrial dead-line far 
nearer our youth. ; 

In this speed of life, youth and age 
lose step with each other. In the home 
fathers rush ahead to make their pile so 
that they can provide for their families, 
thus becoming often bountiful patrons of 
their children, but not taking time to be 
partners with their children. In education 
a premium is put on the research scholars 
who write the books while we slight the 
patient souls who take time to teach them. 
In the church we separate the young into 
a youth department; and the elders take 
notice of them chiefly to restrain their ac- 
tivities and to blame them for the furni- 
ture they break. In civic life we men of 
middle age and beyond stand at the con- 
trols of business and government, and 
then when we drift into a war we call up- 
on the boys to give their blood to pro- 
tect us. The result of all this is that now 
the youth who should be the partners of 
their elders have become a sort of “pres- 
sure bloc,” trying to influence the govern- 
ment, the school and the church by youth 
congresses and youth movements. 

We are pleading for national unity ‘in 
America. Is not a better unity between 
youth and age just about the most im- 
portant of all forms? Think what part- 
nership between young and older minds 
does. It makes the home not a paternal- 
ism of parents or a bolshevism of youth, 
but a partnership of free minds wherein 
the experiences of the elder enrich and 
guide the experiments of the younger. It 
helps us who have become jaded by com- 
promise to look into the fresh unflinching 
faith of the young. It helps the old to 
renew their enthusiasm and the young 
to ripen their expectations. It joins the 
treasures of memory with the riches of 
hope. Every older person should have at 
least one fine young friend with whom he 
shares his confidences—and_ blessed is 
that man who has a son as confidant. 

With similar logic, Jesus set a little 
child in the midst of the grown-ups and 
said: “Except ye be converted and _ be- 
come as a little child, ye shall not enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” We shall enter 
the Promised Land of a better future 
here and hereafter only if, like Jacob, we 
suit our pace to the children. 

May we turn back to our text now for 
a third and last time: “I will lead on 
softly according as .... the children be 
able to endure.” I must make the path 
for the young. I must set the pace for 
the young. I must have an eye to their 
endurance. 

Endurance is the test of strength in the 
long run, and (Continued on page 48) 
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VEN the plainest of us and the most 
conservative have come to realize that 
the word “bourgeois” used as an adjective 
is no longer a term of praise. Since most 
of us are bourgeois, or middle-class folk, 
and have been well pleased to be so, we 
feel hurt bewilderment when not only 
smart young sophisticates, but practically 
all moderns use “middle-class” or “bour- 


geois” as meaning stuffy, timid, selfish, 


unimaginative, narrow, dull and generally 
unattractive. 

Now we Americans know a thing or 
two about middle-class qualities from 
inside first-hand experience. I doubt if 
among the two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand subscribers to Christian Herald, 
there can be many readers who have not 
more possessions than the tools of their 
trade and the clothes they stand up in, 
and who do not, therefore, consider them- 
selves with reason as belonging to the 
middle-class. We all know that there are 
virtues as characteristic of the bourgeois 
personality as the unpleasant traits listed 
above. Among these virtues are financial 
honesty (we middle-class people pay our 
bills) , personal cleanliness, (by no means 
an inconsiderable virtue) , a considerable 
sense of social responsibility for the wel- 
fare of others, an especial sense of family 
duty, and above all a capacity for hard, 
steady, useful, intelligently performed 
work. What’s the matter with those 
virtues, we ask ourselves, secretly ag- 
grieved at not being appreciated. Why 
do our critics take such traits of char- 
acter for granted, or ignore them? Do 
they prefer people who don’t wash and 
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don’t pay their 
bills? 

I'd like to pass 
on to you my guess 
as to why we are 
not more appreci- 
ated, and to get 
your impression of 
a hypothesis which 
has occurred to me 
about a way in 
which we may adjust ourselves more 
closely to the times we live in, without 
giving up the better of the so-called 
bourgeois qualities. 

The classroom teachers of our youth 
used often (to our bored young impa- 
tience) to say a good deal about the 
way words began to mean what they do. 
We can hardly do better now. Historically 
considered, a “bourgeois” was a man 
who lived in a bourg or city, not out in 
the country where he had to choose be- 
tween being totally unprotected from vio- 
lence, or being totally dependent on the 
whims and tastes and notions of his liege 
lord, whoever he happened to be. For, 
very early, the bourgs or cities began to 
buy themselves free from that enforced 
dependence on another human being. As 
soon as society grew somewhat less cha- 
otic, the financial pickings for armed 
fighters were not so good as when every- 
body depended for his very life on the 
protection of men-at-arms led by a feudal 
lord. There is always money in manu- 
facturing and selling things needed by 
men and women, and the people of the 
bourgs were excellent artisans and good 


Behina the windows of our 
homes, with today’s sense of 
security, we would do well to re- 
member that complacency was not 
an easy, honored virtue among 
those who founded that security 
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business men. Soon they had money, the 
money much needed by the lords in their 
very unproductive moated castles. And 
the first thing the bourgeois used their 
money for, was to buy from those needy 
fighting lords, charters of freedom for 
their towns. 

There they were, free men, safe inside 
the high walls of their free cities, walls 
that were practically impregnable until 
gunpowder appeared on the scene, and 
by that time feudalism had lost all of its 
teeth and was a poor mangy old lion that 
nobody was afraid of any more. 

The very foundation, therefore, let us 
always remember, of the “bourgeois” is 
that he is safe inside walls which protect 
him from dangers which threaten others. 
As time went on, those walls were trans- 
muted from huge hewn-stone — blocks 
which kept out arrows and spears, into 
economic walls—money—which protected 
those within from the sharper murderous 
arrows of destitution. It is natural that 
centuries of being safer than other people 
should have conditioned us middle-class 
folk to that grimly determined clutch on 
our safety for which we are being s0 
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harshly criticized. We are right in claim- 
ing for ourselves some virtues too, some 
feeling of moral responsibility for the 
welfare of others; but there is nothing to 
be so very proud of in the way we in- 
stinctively qualify that desire for the wel- 
fare of our fellowman by the taken-for- 
granted condition, “of course after our 
safety has been assured, other people are 
to share in what is left.” For really, hon- 
estly, fellow-bourgeois, isn’t that what we 
do take for granted, in our hearts? 

We have for so long assumed that our 
safety is somehow so much more impor- 
tant than anybody’s else, that, not un- 
naturally we have rather lost our sense 
of proportion about the relative impor- 
tance of safety in human lives, and even 
our realization of what “safety” is. This 
wild storm of destructiveness, now beat- 
ing down walls and defenses all over the 
human world is shaking the hearts of all 
men with a consciousness of pressing dan- 
ger. But, as we can see by reflecting on 
the facts in the preceding paragraphs, 
danger is something especially dreadful to 
us who have so long felt that while other 
people were living perilously, close to the 
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very knife-edge of danger, we were—rel- 
atively speaking—safe. Don’t you think 
that the half-laughing scorn of moderns 
for “middle-class” virtues comes largely 
because of our cries of anguish as we see 
danger approaching, not the human race, 
but our long-time special privilege of 
being safer than most. 

You must have heard people referring 
to the period before the first World War 
as “the golden era of safety,” when “no- 
body dreamed that the fabric of society 
was anything but a stable foundation for 
human life.” “How happy people were 
in those days,” you find authors writing, 
and people saying in talk. What they 
mean is something typically “bourgeois” 
in the most sordid and complacent and 
unattractive sense: they mean “how safe 
people of our kind were!” For, that very 
period was crammed with appalling pov- 
erty in city slums all over the world, the 
death rate of the poor everywhere was 
terrible, the babies of the poor were born 
and died like flies, the doors of oppor- 
tunity were relentlessly locked against 
the enormous majority of the children of 
men. All around the “golden safety” for 


which the lovers of the past are home- 
sick, flowed a dark flood of the most 
hopeless human misery. The fabric of 
society provided a stable foundation for 
the lives of upper middle-class people; but 
oh! how far from stable was the founda- 
tion it put under the great mass of human 
lives! All over Europe, the poor were so 
poor, so terribly near the deadly threat of 
destitution more than they could endure, 
that they were driven out by the hun- 
dred thousands, by the millions, from 
their homes, home-towns, home-countries, 
to which they clung as closely as we cling 
to our homeland. We have blandly as- 
sumed that the enormous immigration to 
our country in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries was somehow accord- 
ing to the nature of things, was what the 
people composing it really preferred to 
do. That was a “bourgeois” assumption 
in that it was based on unimaginative in- 
ability to put ourselves in the place of 
others. We never asked ourselves hon- 
estly whether we (except for the few nat- 
ural rovers and adventurers) would think 
it “according to the nature of things” if 
we were forced by dire lack of economic 
safety—even the minimum of safety nec- 
essary to care for our children—to leave 
home, friends, family, old traditions, the 
numberless associations which cling 
around our mother tongue, and go, 
equipped only with our ability to work 
very hard for low wages, to live—well, in 
China, or Patagonia. We will do well 
now to keep to ourselves a nostalgia for a 
past safety which, when we had it, we 
did not dream of sharing with our fel- 
lows, snug inside the walls of our middle- 
class American economic security, as the 
old-time bourg dwellers were snug inside 
their stone and brick walls. 

In David Copperfield, you'll remember, 
there is a forlorn, self-pitying, old widow, 
Mrs. Gummidge, who considered herself 
especially affronted by anything disagree- 
able that happened. After a misfortune 
which had befallen the whole family alike, 
someone ventured a timid protest against 
Mrs. Gummidge’s outcries about her suf- 
ferings. “But after all, the same thing 
happened to us all!” To which Mrs. Gum- 
midge’s inimitable groaning reply was, “I 
feel it more than you do.” 

There is literally no purpose served, 
either our own or anybody’s else, in 
any claim on our part that the hideous 
days of the present are any harder on us 
than on other people. Perhaps we do 
“feel it more,” as those do, in time of 
flood or earthquake hardships, who have 
always till then slept in good beds and 
eaten good food, well served. But the 
very fact that we have had better food, 
more sense of (Continued on page 48) 


| we may not all be pleased with what a look dis- 


closes, this article provides a mirror for us, and it will be 


good spiritually for us to study our own image carefully. 
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ANOBEL ARMOUR Zell how. an orphan boy 


with blue eyes found a childless womans heart | 


ALLY BLAKE’S thoughts circled 

and zoomed and zoomed and cir- 
cled. She felt as if she were high above 
the earth, and look as she might, no safe 
field for landing could be found. She 
loved Ben, her husband, and she mustn’t 
hurt him—not ever. But how, oh how, 
could she accept a child who wasn’t their 
very own? How could she fit an eight- 
year-old into the peace that was their 
life together? And that Ben 
hoped for—she knew it. 


was what 


Peering into the kitchen-murror to wipe 
a dab of flour from her nose-tip, she not- 
ed that her cheeks flushed and, 
worse than that, her eyes were worried- 
looking. A brown finger dusted off the 
flour; brown hands patted her cheeks 
which felt hot beneath their touch. She 
set a smile on her lips and it cracked 
awry while she was looking at it. 

“Sally Blake,” she told herself, ““you’re 
plain scared stiff. Now pull yourself to- 
gether and remember it’s only for two 
weeks. Timmy will come and Timmy 
will go and that will be that.” But she 
knew in her heart that it wasn’t going 
to be so easy. 

It wasn’t that she didn’t love children. 
She did! But when a couple of proud 
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parents watched a baby crawl and walk 
and talk, it brought them together close- 
ly in a shared delight. To take in a child 
who had passed all that would be differ- 
ent. Ben had told her that Timmy was 
“all boy.” To Sally that meant he was 
set in his ways—that he would be dif- 
ficult. She didn’t mind difficult children 
either but she did want them to be of 
her own making! 

Reaching for a pan of buns on the 
kitchen table, she poked a buttered fin- 
ger into each one and shoved them into 
the oven. Boys, she understood, liked 
hot buns and these were to be Timmy’s 
welcome. And she intended to welcome 
the orphan boy quite royally so that 
Ben wouldn’t suspect that she was in 
arms against him—that she was going to 
withstand — her husband so they 
could wait longer for a child who would 
be flesh of their flesh. “Not someone 
else’s child. Oh, not that!” she told her- 
self fiercely. 

The oven door clicked shut as she 
heard the car-horn sound  raucously. 
Setting her smile afresh and lifting her 
head, Sally went out to face the enemy. 
Ben was grinning like a Cheshire cat, one 
that had just become a mother. Sally 
tore her eyes from the radiance that was 
his face, and looked at the little boy who 
was clambering out of the car. He stood 
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cap in hand and simply stared, not rude- 
ly but solemnly and appraisingly. She 
smiled broadly. He didn’t. Suddenly the 
panic that she had been fighting really 


had her in an air-pocket. She hung onto 
the stick of her unsteady thoughts for 
a dizzy second, righted herself and went 
forward again. 

The boy lifted wide blue eyes. The 
sun glittered on his red hair. Red hair, 
Sally thought in dismay. Freckles dotted 
his nose like hastily thrown confetti—a 
sort of all that comes down 
effect. His face was round. His legs were 
sturdy. He looked well-fed. There was a 
marked aura of self-reliance around him 
too. It only served to fright her more. 

“Tm Timmy. What’s your name?” 
The question was disconcertingly ab- 
rupt. While she was trying to recall her 
name she him smile for the first 
time. It widened and widened. He was 
looking beyond her to something that 
made his eyes look like twin stars. 

Turning to see what succor had been 
given her at this difficult moment, she 
spied Dinah, the omnipresent cocker, 
speeding around the corner of the house 
to see what she could see. With a bound 
the curly dog was on the boy. With a 
quick red tongue she stamped him with 
her approval. His cap was on the ground 
in an instant. So was the boy. His arms 
were around the dog’s neck. His straight 
red hair mingled with her black curls. 

“A dog!” he breathed. The Kohinoor 
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couldn’t have brought forth such a tribute. 

Dinah broke from his arms and scam- 
pered about him. She stood on her hind 
legs. Forgetting her dignity, she did a 
back-trek to puppyhood without a 
thought for the staid reputation that 
mature years had given her. Sally looked 
at Ben. Ben was beaming. His eyes were 
saying, “Well, we have a boy at last, 
Dinah and I.” Then he looked at her. 
And you too? his eyes questioned. Sally 
turned away. She wanted a boy all right 
enough. But she wanted their own boy, 
hers and Ben’s. Nine years, Ben always 
said nowadays, of waiting and hoping 
when we could get a boy made to order. 
But not ours, not ours, Sally protested 
silently, stubbornly. 

The buns were a_ success. Timmy 
slathered them with butter and dripped 
happily through the meal. Then Ben 
took him out to look around the farm. 
Sally trailed along after them because 
she was too upsel to du anything else. 

Timmy liked the spotted calf. “It’s 
tongue is sand-papery!” he announced 
with a mixture of amazement and tr 
umph. The geese hissed him into flight. 
Yet he was fascinated by the sound they 
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made and immediately became a hissing 
gander himself. But not for long for 
Ben had scooped up a handful of feed 
and tossed it out among the chickens. 
Timmy’s eyes grew wide and startled but 
he held his ground as they swooped down 
on him. His absolute relief in discover- 
ing that they were going to eat the grain 
and not him was really beautiful to see. 

Ben chuckled. “Think they had you, 
son?” Sally noticed how easily he said 
son, as if it had been on his tongue’s 
tip for a long, long time. 

“Gee Whiz!” said Timmy. Just that 
and nothing more. 

Sally suddenly felt left out of every- 
thing. “Would you like to feed them 
every day?” she surprised herself by ask- 
ing. It was decidedly a concession. Her 
white rocks were to her what Spode is 
to a careful hostess. 

“Oh, yes ma’am.” Sally couldn’t look 
at his eyes for a long time. They did 
‘omething to her. He was so eager, so— 
well, young. 

A few mornings later Sally and Ben 
watched Timmy feeding the chickens. 
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He scattered the feed carefully. 
had told him just so much and just so 
much it was. 

“He almost counts the grains because 
he thinks that is what you want him to 
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do,” “He’s a 


“Never 


Ben told her pridefully. 
born farmer,” he added slyly. 
saw such a hand with animals.” 

Sally leaned against Ben where they 
stood by the window. She reached a 
hand up and traced his lean, brown jaw 
with a loving fingertip. Dear old Ben. 

“He told me they didn’t have chickens 
at the ‘home,’ she offered. “But he did 
say that they had parties and _ picnics 
and that he had lots of children to play 
with.” 

She waited for Ben’s response. He 
hurumphed scornfully so she didn’t tell 
him that she repeated Timmy’s words 
over and over to herself. They convinced 
her that the “home” was the place for 
him. He “fitted in” there with children 
of his own age. 

The silence grew uncomfortable. She 
felt that Ben was weighing her. She 
wanted him to think well of her—to 


Timmy liked the spotted calf. ‘‘It’s 
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tongue is sandpapery,’ 


understand how she felt about Timmy. 

“He certainly is a hand with chickens,” 
she admitted finally. “Four days now 
and they follow him around like pups.” 

“Tl say they do!” Ben threw back 
his head and laughed. 

Sally stiffened in his arms. Coming 
across the yard, cocky as a very small 
drum-major, pranced Timmy. A _ poul- 
try parade, comprised of her beloved 
white rocks, followed him much as the 
rats must have followed the Pied Piper. 
There was a joyful look on Timmy’s 
freckled face. He lifted his 
salute as he passed. 

Breaking from Ben’s arms, Sally ran 
and flung the door open. “Timmy!” she 
shrieked. 

Timmy failed to recognize the shriek 
for what it was. “Look,” he said, “they 
like me.” 

Sally’s eyes took in the open gate, the 
trail of grain at Timmy’s heels and the 
road all at a glance. Timmy led the 
chickens across the road and little white 
puffs of dust swirled around them. And 

(Continued on page 46) 
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/ AFTER a few moments she sat up, 


smiling weakly. “Did you do that?” she 
asked pointing at the prostrate animal. 
“Yes, and I’m glad I could.” 


“Well you are certainly good with your 


lariat. You’ve saved my life and I don’t 
know how I can ever repay you.” 

“Oh it was nothing, that is second na- 
ture to me. I learned when I was a boy, 
and I’m mighty glad I did,” he said as he 
ran his fingers through his wavy auburn 
hair, brushing it back from a high, broad 
forehead. 

“Now don’t let me 
longer,” she said, 
then go home.” 

“Why, do you live around here?” he 
asked in surprise. 

“I am boarding at Jerry Doughty’s and 
teaching the Little Elk school.” 

“Whew! Well that is too far for you 
to walk now.” 

“Oh, I’m quite all right now,” she said, 
attempting to rise, but her knees crum- 
pled under her and she realized that the 
shock had completely unnerved her. 

“We will see you safely home,” he 
said, rising. 

Suddenly remembering her long string 
of fish, she exclaimed, “Oh, I don’t want 
to leave my fish, may I take them?” 
Lige got them from under a log where 
she had hid them from the sun, and came 
holding them up to view. 

“Ain’t that a dandy catch? You’d put 
these fishermen around here to shame,” 
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By 
MARIETTA E. CARTER 


Part Three 
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SYNOPSIS: Mary Ellen Gray finds that 
the young man to whom she was en- 
gaged is unworthy of her. Breaking the 
engagement hurts her very deeply, and 
in order to forget, she decides to visit 
relatives who live in the mountains of 
Eastern Oregon, and, if possible, to se- 
cure a school to teach. On the stage 
which takes her the last lap of her 
journey, she meets a very intelligent 
and pleasant young rancher, named 
Harry Reid. They are at once attracted 
to each other. Reid helps her find a 
suitable school, and assists her in se- 
lecting a good homestead. While fish- 
ing in the creek near her place, she 
narrowly escapes serious injury by an 
infuriated bull, but is rescued by an- 
other handsome young rancher. Now 
continue: 


he said and tied them on behind the sad- 
dle. “Good-by, Miss, I hope you'll soon 
be all right.” 

The rider held in his horse, determined 
to make the ride last as long as possible. 
There was something about him that 
seemed familiar to her, and finally she 
said, “I would be glad to know who my 
rescuer is.” 

“My name is Walter Durea. [I live at 
Rainbow End ranch.” As they drew 
near Jerry’s house he said, “I will want 
to know how you get along after this 
adventure, may I come down next Sun- 
day to inquire?” 

“Oh, certainly I'll be glad to see you,” 
then remembering she was to go to En- 
terprise that week-end to file on her 
homestead, she hastened to explain, and 
added, “I'd love to see you the next Sun- 
day. But that is a long way to come, 
isn’t it?” 

“No, only fifteen miles, and I nearly 
live in the saddle. The distance will be 
nothing for the sake of seeing you,” he 
added as he helped her to the ground. 

Harry came about one o’clock the next 
day, riding a beautiful black, and leading 
a fine dark brown mare, equipped with a 
side saddle. He explained that Grandma 
was greatly pleased that her saddle could 
be put to use again for she hadn’t been 
able to use it for several years. 

“What a magnificent horse. I never 
saw one carry himself so well,” she said 
when he rode up. “What is his name?” 
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“Pepper,” he answered, proudly pat- 

ting his neck. “Pepper and I are pretty 

nae es . Ww 
good friends, aren’t we, old boy? Your 
mount is called ‘Bird,’ she is trotting 
stock, and is as fleet as a bird.” 

They rode along up Crow Creek a 
mile and a half, to a little waterfall, 
where he drew rein and pointed across 
the creek, saying, “Behold your future 
home.” Her heart leaped as her artist 
eye took in the immediate scene. The 
waterfall tinkled over a huge flat boulder 
and formed a deep hole underneath. On 
the opposite bank three giant tamaracks 
stood, as if offering protection to a wil- 
derness home. The grass was soft and 
green under the small scattering trees. 
About one hundred feet from the stream 
a steep hill reached upward, seeming to 
touch the sky. A soft, deep deer trail 
wound up along the hillside and van- 
ished into the woods. On the opposite 
side from the home site and across the 
road, an almost sheer bluff arose to a 
great height. 

Her mind’s eye saw a little cabin nes- 
tling beneath the big tamaracks, and she 
exclaimed, “How beautiful! Won’t it be 
wonderful to have a home of my own 
and in such a romantic spot too?” 

“Yes, I think it will be a great source 
of satisfaction to you and [’ll be glad for 
you. Now I think it will be too rough to 
go all the way around the line, but we 
will go as far as we can and some other 
time we will go over the rest.””’ He took 
the lead and they followed the line as 
near as he could guess it, up and down 
hill, through timber and brush. 

“Shall I show you the spring?” 

“Oh, is there a spring? I certainly 
want to see it.” 

He led the way upstream about fifty 
feet to where a cool spring bubbled out of 
the rocks. After a silence, she asked, 
“Did you hear about my exciting adven- 
ture yesterday?” 

“No, I didn’t,” he answered question- 
ingly. 

She told him the entire experience, ex- 
cept the hero’s name, and he listened 
with the deepest interest. When she 
concluded he said with feeling, “No! Im- 
possible!” 

“Why impossible?” she asked. 

“Oh, er—well we are not in the habit 
of associating him with such acts of 
heroism.” 

“Perhaps you haven’t been doing him 
full justice.” 

“That may be, but he has never given 
us cause to place him on a very high 
pedestal.” 

“Well he certainly was nice to me and 
I feel under great obligations to him.” 

“Oh yes, certainly you do; we all do I 
can assure you.” 

He appeared at sunrise on Saturday 
morning, driving a prancing black team 
hitched to a shining new hack. She ex- 


. Claimed, “You are certainly a lover of 
‘ fine horses! This is a beautiful team; 


I'll love to ride behind them.” 


“ * . . 
This one is Pepper, or did you recog- 
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nize him since he has the harness on 

“No, he looks different in harness, but 
every bit as nice.” 

They made good time and reached 
town soon after noon. Eating a hurried 
dinner, they went immediately to the 
office of the Land Commissioner. Harry 
went for Clint to act as a witness, and, 
in less than a half hour Mary Ellen had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the 
coveted quarter section was ‘safe. 

Bessie came down and helped her se- 
lect the simple and few necessary fur- 
nishings for her cabin, and Harry loaded 
it all in the hack for the return trip. 
Jim, Charlie and Harry all came _ to 
Clint’s after supper to talk over plans 
for “The Ranch,” as they were already 
calling their “castle in the air.” They 
said they would be out to look them 
over as soon as possible, and Clint prom- 
ised to send out the lumber for her 
cabin. 

They spoke about the increasing trou- 
ble in cattle stealing and Clint asked, 
“Harry do you think it could possibly 
be that Hiram Grant is using his keen 
mind to help a gang get away with all 
this stealing?” 

With animation he replied, “No, I 
couldn’t bring myself to believe it of 
him.” 

The others agreed with him, and all 
spoke well of Hiram. After the men 
had left, Mary Ellen told Clint and 
Bessie about her exciting adventure and 
said, “Walter Durea seems like a splen- 
did young man. I’m so excited. He’s 
coming to see me next week.” 

Clint didn’t enthuse over him very 
much and sagely remarked, “Remember, 
Mary Ellen, ‘All is not gold that glit- 
ters.’” 

The prancing blacks were at the gate 
early the next morning, for Harry knew 
he would have to travel slowly, with the 


hack piled high with furniture. 

“I would like for you to meet Bert 
and Mrs. Harvey. Why not stop in there 
for dinner?” he asked as they drew near 
the Bar Circle ranch. 

“That would be imposing on them; to 
stop for dinner uninvited,” she said. 

“Not at all. That is the custom out 
here. If one is near a friend’s at meal- 
time he is expected to stop. They would 
want us to.” 

“Well if you think it is the thing to 
do, I'll be delighted for I do want to 
meet them.” 

They were warmly greeted and she 
liked Belle Harvey at once, and was still 
more closely drawn to her when she 
learned she had come from the Valley, 
and that she was an intimate friend of 
Bessie’s. They found it hard to get 
away, but finally started on. 

Harry said, “The lumber will soon be 
out and then Jerry will begin on your 
house, and you will soon have a home, 
Do you think you will move in as soon 
as it is finished?” 

“Yes, I think so. I’m anxious to know 
how it will seem to have a home of my 
own.” 

“But that isn’t going to give you many 
week-ends at our house, unless you come 
after you are in your own home. Why 
not do that? It will be lonely down 
there.” 

“We will see 
smilingly replied. 

“Well I’m coming for you this Friday 
at any rate,” he said. 

She had been trying all week to think 
how she could give a satisfactory expla- 
nation about being unable to go the next 
week. “I’m afraid I can’t go next Fri- 
day,” she said rather timidly. 

“Can't go?” in surprise. “Why not? 
Kate has surely learned all there is to 
learn about bread baking by this time.” 
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“Yes, Kate has been an apt pupil, but, 
well, to be truthful, Walter Durea is 
coming next Sunday.” 

“Oh, that’s a different thing,” he 
brusquely replied, his face flushing. 

She hastily added, “He asked if he 
might come, and of course I couldn’t re- 
fuse after what he had done for me. I 
am under great obligations to him.” 

“Yes, you are, and he will never let 
you forget it,” he said bitterly. 

“Oh, Harry. I think you 
him.” 

“Maybe I do, but I think you will find 
out.” 

She felt tired and depressed, and re- 
tired early. But at sight of the bright, 
happy faces the next day she soon be- 
came her natural self again, and spent 
a happy week with her work, and talk- 
ing homestead plans with the older girls. 

She spent all day Saturday in helping 
Kate clean and put the house in order, 
and preparing some appetizing food for 
the Sunday dinner. On Sunday she ar- 
ranged her hair in the most becoming 
way and donned her prettiest dress. Her 
heart beat a little faster at the thought 
of entertaining such an important guest, 
and when he came riding up a little be- 
fore noon, a slight tremor passed through 
her, and she found it hard to control her 
voice when she greeted him. 

He was attired the same as the day 
she saw him at his home, and was riding 
Dasher, the beautiful bay. She walked 
out to the gate to meet him. The ruddy 
cheeks and deep blue eyes under the 
broad gray felt, enhanced by the bright 
scarf and green shirt, made a striking 
picture. She glanced up timidly at him 
as he dismounted and grasped her hand. 

“How are you, Miss Gray? I hope you 
are recovered from that awful shock.” 

“Oh yes, I soon forgot about it; all 
except my rescuer,” she said, smiling at 
him. 

He gave her an appreciative look, and 
said, “I’m certainly glad you remem- 
bered me; I surely didn’t forget you. 
Those big. eyes 
have been before me day 
and night, and it seemed 
ages before I could look 
into them again.” 

Thinking to change the 
subject to one easier to 
discuss, she began, “I am 
getting all enthused over 
a homestead. I filed on 
one last week and am go- 
ing to build a cabin right 
away.” 
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He raised his eyebrows 
in surprise, “A home- 
stead! Is that so? Well 
I'll declare! Then you'll 
be a permanent fixture 
here, won’t you?” 

“Yes, it looks that way,” 
she answered, laughing. 

Just then Kate called 
dinner, and during the 
meal she left most of the 
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conversation to Walter and Jerry, hop- 
ing to get a more accurate idea of him 
when his remarks were directed to a 
third person. 

They went back to the parlor after 
lingering a long time at the table, over 
their dessert and coffee. They discussed 
the school, and other commonplaces for 
a while, then glancing out at the sun- 
shine, he said, “This is such a fine May 
day, wouldn't it be nice to go for a 
walk?” 

“I think it would be lovely, and it is 
so pretty along the creek.” When they 
started she asked, “Shall we walk up 
to my building site?” 

“By all means, if it isn’t too far.” 

“Tt’s just a nice walk on a day like 
this.” 

They walked across the footlog and 
past the big tamaracks, on up to the 
spring and sat down on the grassy bank. 
She felt a proud feeling of proprietorship 
and said, “Isn’t it all lovely—a beautiful 
place for a home?” 

Glancing around, “Yes, it is a pretty 
spot.” 

“And I’m happy to know that I am 
going to have a home of my own, and 
among the trees too.” 

“Yes, ’m glad too, to know you are 
going to have a home. A woman like 
you should grace a home, but it should 
be a nice one.” 

As they walked back, he said, “Id like 
to show you Alder Slope and the beauti- 
ful Prairie Creek country, and our farms 
out there. They are fine enough to im- 
press even a person from the Willamette 
Valley. May I take you out some time 
soon?” 

“I'd love to go some day, but not 
soon. I really couldn’t go until after I 
get settled in my house,” she said, de- 





termined that nothing should interfere 
with her week-ends at Grandma’s, at 
least for some time. 

That evening just at supper time, 
Clint, Jim and Charlie came in. They 
had spent the day with Harry, looking 








over the prospective homesteads, and 
were all ready to file on them. They 
were very well pleased and Clint said, 
“All together they will make a pretty 
good ranch, and Mary Ellen will always 
be here to look after the stock,” he 
added. 

On Thursday, Flossie brought a note 
from Harry asking her if he should come 
for her on Friday. She sent him word to 
come, that she would be ready. He came 
just as school was dismissed, driving Bird 
to a single buggy, and they started at 
once up the long hill toward Grandmas. 

After exchanging a few remarks about 
the school he said, “I have some news 
for vou. I hope you won’t consider it 
bad news.” 

She raised her eyes to his and read a 
deep sympathy there. “What is it? Tell 
me quick.” 

“Well, when the boys went to the land 
office to file last Monday, they found 
that on Saturday two other persons had 
filed on the two quarters nearest your 
house.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t mean it! Then I'm 
left all alone,” her voice breaking. She 
put her hands over her eyes. After a 
few moments, he said, “I think I heard 
you say one time that ‘Everything works 
together for good.’” 

She only answered with a sob, and he 
went on gently, “Don’t 
that?” 

“Yes,” she answered in a low voice. 

“Well I’m going to believe it this time 
too. I can see several reasons why it is 
better as it is.” 

“You can? 
be?” 

“You probably couldn’t agree with me 
just now,” he said, smiling. “One rea- 
son is that none of those fellows are 
ranchers; they don’t know the first thing 
about stock, and then the ranch wouldn't 
be big enough for four partners.” 

After a short pause she asked, “And 
what are your other reasons?” 

He hesitated a minute, then said, “It 
would be infinitely —bet- 
ter for you to 
woman for a close neigh- 
bor than a man, especial- 
ly a single man.” 

“Are those all of your 
t reasons?” 

Blushing deeply, — he 
said, “I think a lot of 
Jim, but I wouldn't want 
him to be 
neighbor and partner in 
business. It, er—well it 
would give him too great 
an advantage over me.” 

She laughed, “So that’s 
what has been worrying 
you! Well don’t worry. 
I'm glad too, that he isn’t 
going to be my _ near 
neighbor.” 

She cried out in delight 
when they came in sight 
(Continued on page 54) 
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E WAS a kindly and gracious old 
bachelor, albeit strangely eccentric, 
whom I first met after serving sev- 

en years in my first pastorate. It was at 
noon-hour Gospel services in factories 
that I met Joseph Pim, where he dis- 
tributed tracts to the men. Later he be- 
gan attending my church, and then trans- 
ferred his membership to it, although we 
were but a small congregation. Possessed 
of ample means he was a strange admix- 
ture of open-handed generosity and close 
frugality. He would purchase Gospel 
tracts in fifty dollar bundles for free dis- 
tribution, and then seek a cheap eating- 
house to find the lowest priced meal. His 
generous gifts were practically always for 
some phase of the Lord’s work and usual- 
ly given as unostentatiously as possible. 
He paid for telephones in the homes of 
two preachers—without our knowledge 
—that he might contact us the more 
readily for a Union Church project dear 
to his heart; and sought to have these 
gifts remain anonymous. 

His one hobby was tract distribution. 
He would secure these from the Upper 
Canada Tract Society in fifty dollar or- 
ders, always insisting upon the best ob- 
tainable, reading new ones carefully to 
make sure they were worthy of distribu- 
tion. And he certainly had tract distribu- 
tion reduced to a fine art! He would 
proffer them with such gentle courtesy 
that rarely—if ever—were they refused. 
[have watched him at this work on the 
street, in railway depots, on a crowded 
lake steamship, as well as in church ves- 
tibules and in factories; and never recall 
seeing one refused. I marveled at his 
gift, and feel sure that eternity alone 
will reveal the number led to the Saviour 
through this persistent, yet very gracious, 
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ministry of the printed word. He had 
a Real Estate office down towa, since he 
owned a large parcel of land in a growing 
residential district on the mountain, and 
yet the office always gave the impression 
of being merely a clearing house for 
tracts. 

His real passion was Christian Unity 
and, as a large property owner on the 
mountain, he was anxious that a church 
be established in that growing district, 
and, most definitely, a Union Church, 
not a denominational one. Now this 
was ten years before Church Union in 
Canada, yet in various places Union 
Churches were being organized. Why 
not a Union Church here? To ensure this 
he was willing to give generously of his 
time and his means. 

Calling into consultation representa- 
tives of the Congregational, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian churches of the city, 
he outlined to them his plan. If these 
three denominations would agree to leave 
this new district entirely free for the or- 
ganization of a Union Church, he would 
be prepared to donate a valuable piece 
of land, right in the heart of this grow- 
ing community, as the site for the new 
church. Further, he would donate the 
sum of fifteen hundred dollars, as a nest 
egg, to start a Building Fund, the money 
to be given—not in his own name, since 
he sought no glory for himself—but in 
three amounts of five hundred dollars, 
one in the name of each denomination. 

This generous offer was accepted, the 
agreement of the denominations secured, 
a small representative committee formed, 
together with a local committee of resi- 
dents, and Union services commenced on 
Sunday afternoons in a suitable hall 
nearby. Ministers gave their services 
freely and Mr. Pim took care of running 
expenses, so that all offerings could go 
into the Building Fund. Finding a few 
Baptist residents willing to cooperate 
in the Union Church, Mr. Pim at once 
offered an additional donation of land 
for a Manse site, and five hundred dol- 
lars in cash in the name of the Baptists. 

I shall never forget the day our good 
friend paid over the money to our Com- 
mittee. Calling the four representatives 
of denominations to meet him, he laid 
four checks upon the table, bidding us 
each to take a check, fill in our own 
name and that of our denomination, 
then endorse the check and hand it to 
the treasurer of the Building Fund. We 
hesitated, asking which check each was 
supposed to endorse since each was for 
a different amount. But our eccentric 
friend insisted that there was no real dif- 
ference: “Tut, tut, brethren,” he ex- 
claimed somewhat testily, “it was too 
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monotonous to write five hundred dollars 
four times!” 

So,to break the monotony,he had given 
away an extra fifty dollars, for the checks 
were for $500.00, $510.00, $515.00, and 
$525.00. Yet about the same time, tak- 
ing several young men, myself included, 
to a convention in another city, paying 
all our expenses for the two days, he in- 
sisted on our walking quite a distance to 
seek a cheap cafe where a full dinner 
might be secured for fifteen cents, instead 
of the usual twenty-five cents of that 
day! 

Early in September, 1916, the corner 
stone of the new church was laid in a 
rather unique manner. Mr. Pim refused 
to lay it himself, insisting that the four 
representatives of denominations should 
each lay a corner of the stone. So we 
did, and declared the stone “well and 
truly laid.” 

A week or so later he took me on a 
short holiday trip to Lake Muskoka. 
One afternoon, while alone together on 
a large island we were visiting that day, 
he somewhat startled me when, awaking 
suddenly from a sleep he had enjoyed 
following lunch, he sprang to his feet, 
drew two revolvers from his pockets and 
said we would have a little revolver prac- 
tice. 

On the Saturday, instead of returning 
home with me according to plan, he an- 
nounced that he was going away to the 
northwest to inspect property he owned 
along the northern shores of Lake Supe- 
rior, but would return in two or three 
weeks, giving me numerous commissions 
to fulfill meanwhile—and that was the 
last I saw, or heard, of him for about 
five years. As months passed by, with 
the church nearing completion and no 
word from him, the suggestion arose that 
he might be dead. But the General Sec- 
retary of the Congregational Union of 
Canada said to me: “Don’t worry, he’s 
all right, for I received a check from 
him last week for fifty dollars for For- 
eign Missions, and dead men don’t send 
checks—at least I’ve never received one 
from a dead man yet.” After an unex- 
plained absence of several years our 
friend returned as nonchalantly as ever. 

A few years later he answered the 
Home Call, passing within the Veil where 
all our idiosyncrasies drop from us like 
a cloak and “His servants serve Him and 
see His face.” But he had made provi- 
sion for his silent ministry of the printed 
word to be continued, for his fortune, I 
believe, was left to the Upper Canada 
Tract Society; while the church still 
bears the name he chose for it, “Olivet,” 
and ministers to a parish of about eight 
hundred persons. 
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D arTMOUTH STUDENTS HAVE 
ORGANIZED FOR COMMUNITY 
HELPFULNESS 


by 
feanie egg 


ARMER BROWN of Aetna, N. H., 

was not in a good humor that frosty 

morning. His barn had burned to 

the ground in a “fire of unknown 
origin” three weeks before and with it 
twenty-three of his herd of twenty-four 
cows and his team of good work horses. 
It was the third time in recent years that 
fire had taken his barn, the second time 
his herd had been wiped out. He had 
no money for new lumber, little hope of 
rebuilding this time. 

When two boys, unmistakably col- 
legiate despite their work clothes, drove 
into his barnyard, he stopped his un- 
happy task of clearing the ruins and sur- 
veyed them unsociably. 

“Mr. Brown?” hesitantly queried the 
tall, blonde spokesman in a lumber jack- 
et of Dartmouth green. 

“A-yeah,” said the farmer, grey 
Yankee eyes bleak under craggy brows. 

“T’m Bob Blood of the Dartmouth 
Social Service Commission. We heard 
you'd had a fire...and.. .” 

“You can see’t yourself,” the farmer 
said with a disgusted gesture toward the 
ruins around him. 

“And want to rebuild,” Bob finished. 

Mr. Brown stared, snorted and turned 
back to the ruins. 

But Bob Blood is a New Englander, 
too, and not easily seared. 

“We also heard you couldn’t afford to 
buy lumber and were going to work your 
own up from hurricane down-timber. 
We can get together a bunch of boys 
who would be glad to help.” 

“T’ve no money to hire labor,” said 
the desperate farmer. 

“Oh, we don’t want pay,” Bob assured 
him. “We work for nothing.” 


Dartmouth College boys didn’t re- 
build the 30 by 70 foot barn that Farmer 
Brown planned but they spent six after- 
noons “limbing-up” hurricane-felled hem- 
lock and pine into logs that could be 
hauled to the mill for boards and razing 
and salvaging the lumber of an old shed 
in the village that had been bought for 
twenty dollars. In fact, they kept going 
to Aetna—three to six at a time—until 
Farmer Brown told them there was no 
more they could do for the present. 

The report of the project leader of 
the second Dartmouth work trip to 
Aetna read something like this: “Elmer, 
the hired man, says if he had us work- 
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ing for him a week he’d make woodsmen 
out of us. Wonderful people. Mr. 
Brown capably held center of dinner 
conversation while Mrs. Brown brought 
on creamed chicken, potatoes, beans, 
syrup and biscuits, pie. They insist on 
feeding us, so the next time tell them 
in advance how many are coming (by 
*phone, that is). Take water with you 
on the project. Use big, long strokes 
with the crosscut. Axes in tough shape. 
Take a wedge along next time.” 

With work gloves as uniforms and 
with a dozen sharp axes, two crosscut 
saws, potato hooks and a_ log-splitting 
marlin wedge as equipment, the Dart- 
mouth Social Service Commission is a 
growing society at Dartmouth College. 
It has spread to other colleges and 
schools. Girls as well as boys are using 
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the Dartmouth undergraduates who 
heard him went into action. He rounded 
up a bunch of students. He borrowed g 
car and drove them out to the widow's 
farm. All through colorful October, sere 
November and until the little house was 
snugly tucked in for the winter, under. 
graduates made sport of going out to the 
lonely hilltop to do the chores. Laboring 
at woodchopping and digging potatoes, 
an awareness was born of the college’s 
less fortunate farmer neighbors and their 
greatest need, farm help. 

It just happened that the student 
fired by Mr. Hodder into starting some. 
thing was sophomore Bob Blood, eldest 
son of the Governor of New Hampshire, 
who is a senior fellow this year. Through 
the efforts of Bob and his handful of 
fellow rescuers, the Dartmouth Social 


Although these Dartmouth boys were wholly unused to crosscut saws, they tackle one manfully 


it as a pattern for forming similar so- 
cieties in their respective colleges. 

Germany has its Arbeitsdienst. But 
in Germany, of course, it is compulsory 
—organized and regimented by the 
state, with the main goal to prepare 
young men for war. 

The Dartmouth labor service was or- 
ganized by the students themselves for 
community helpfulness. It grew some- 
what like Topsy. After the hurricane of 
°38, Dartmouth boys helped Hanover 
get the fallen trees out of its hair. They 
found working with their hands could be 
fun. When, the next year, the Rev. 
Leslie-Hodder of Hanover spoke of the 
plight of a recently widowed farm-wife 
who was left with only her brood of 
young children to help her with the 
harvest and the winter’s wood, one of 


Service Commission was organized. Now 
over a hundred undergraduates partic 
pate in the Commission’s work projects. 
You don’t have to be a member to go 
on a work trip. 

The Commission functions something 
like this: Farmers needing labor-aid are 
reported to the chairman by county 
relief workers, helpful citizens, neigh- 
bors, perhaps even by the unfortunate 
farmers themselves. When an SOS comes 
in, the head of the work-service com- 
mittee immediately heads out of the 
pleasant elm-lined streets of Hanover to 
inspect the project. His job is to decide 
the urgency and the amount of aid 
needed. “What’s most important? What 
needs to be done first?” is the Commis- 
sion’s cry for the college year. Back from 
the deep-rutted mud or slippery snow 
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This is a typical work group of the Dartmouth Social Service Commission, all set to do service work for farmers in the Hanover area 
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roads of the hills, he confers with the 
secretary of the society on the number of 
men and trips required, and the choice 
of a leader for that particular project. 

A telephoned call for recruits goes out 
and the Commission’s billboard is set up 
outside of Robinson Hall. “Work group 
leaving today at 1:15. Chop wood at 
Orford. Help needed badly.” Cars are 
requisitioned for student, or faculty, to 
provide transportation to the project. 
Hobnailed boots, old shirts and sweaters, 
and work gloves are the fashion. The 
latter the Commission buys from a mail 
order house at $1.25 a dozen. The stu- 
dents go as many times as the chore re- 
quires and until it is finished. Mostly 
they go in the afternoons but sometimes 
for whole days when Saturdays or holi- 
days permit. Frequently they are re- 
warded by the farmers with doughnuts or 
lemonade, or even with their dinner; but 
sometimes not. 

In a gray cloth-covered notebook on 

Now neat mimeographed pages, the members 
articl- of the Dartmouth Social Service Commis- 
jects. sion have kept a concise story of their 
to go activities. Entered are: Date of trip, time 
of departure and return to Hanover, name 
thing of person aided and place of residence, 
ae names and college classes of student 
ounty workers, owner and driver of car or cars, 
neigh- work accomplished on each trip, amount 
auie and nature of work yet to be done, latest 
pe dates for completion and reasons (road 
com Impassable in winter, mud, frost, etc), 
t the comments on ability of workers (leader- 
ver to ship, technical and administrative) , com- 
decide ments on the case itself, and advice on 
ft aid how to run the DSSC. Each report 
What filled in and carefully signed by the leader 
mmis- of the work trip. 
- from The farmers helped by the Dartmouth 
snow (Continued on page 53) 


JERALD More volunteer (amateur) woodchoppers— 
left to right, Craighead, sophomore, Blood, 
senior fellow, and Beacham, sophomore 
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Old Glory and the Union Jack fly side by side 
from the same staff. And when they flutter down 


together the watching crowd pulls off its hats 


Next to 
Aame 


BY GRACE NIES FLETCHER 


“Tl SAY, what a hole!” 

A That’s what the English Jack 

Tar says when he gets out of the 
big bus that has brought him two hours 
from Boston and looks around at the 
“Holiday Camp” in Townsend, Massa- 
chusetts, where he is going to spend two 
weeks. What does he see? Ugly tin huts, 
tall pines and tree stumps, and an arch 
of purple hills surrounding a vast and 
awful quiet and then more quiet. 
That’s what he sees and hears. He’s 
been keyed up for months to the roar of 
the sea and of guns and to sudden death 
lurking in that flicker of foam over there 
that may be a torpedo from a submarine. 
He can stand that; but this quiet and 
time to think. ... 

And yet before the two weeks are up, 
practically every man in that bus will 
be begging to stay on in Townsend! 
What has happened? 

“That’s what’s happened,” remarked 
one of the officers of His Majesty’s 
cruiser, Newcastle, as he sat beside me 
in the front seat of my car the other day, 
and we both grinned at a curious couple 
going by. An English tar, his wide pants 
flapping in the breeze and a fishpole in 
his hand, was rolling up the piney path as 
if it were a deck. And behind him, copy- 
ing this rolling gait as best he could, 
marched a six-year-old American kid, also 
with a fishpole. They were obviously 
pals on their way to fish in the river, and 
both were beaming. 

“Likely he’s got a boy at home about 
the same age,” the officer 
murmured. 

And suddenly we both stopped grin- 
ning at the funny pair. For most of these 
200 men who were in our camp just now 
from the Newcastle came from Plymouth, 
England, or thereabouts, one of the 
worst-blitzed seaport towns to date; and 
what had happened to his boy at home? 
“You know what one of the ratings said 


Newcastle 
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to me?” the officer 
Was going on. 
“*Next to home, 
this is where I’d 
rather be.’ ” 

What is this 
camp the English 
sailor likes “next 
to home”? 

Last spring 
someone in the 
British Advisory 
Repair Mission 
conceived the 
bright idea that 
maybe the men on 
His Majesty’s 
ships which were 
being overhauled 
in dry dock in this 
country, could do 
with a bit of re- 
pairing too. Most 
of them hadn’t had 
more than a day 


" or two of real shore 


leave since the war 

began and nerves 

can explode as well 

as torpedoes. 

“What about let- 

ting them use the CCC camps our own 
boys have left to go into the army?” was 
the second bright idea, from the Ameri- 
can angle. 

Our Townsend former CCC camp was 
one of the first in the country to be hand- 
ed over to the U.S. Navy to be run un- 
der the Lend-Lease act as a rest camp 
for British tars. While their ships are be- 
ing overhauled at Boston or Portsmouth, 
the men come up in groups of 200 at a 
time and stay “for a fortnight.” Some 
2500 of them have been our neighbors so 
far. And neighbors is the word. The 
sailors hold open house for the towns- 
people hereabouts twice a week; but the 


American homes are open to them morn- 
ing, noon and night and then some, for a 
home around here without its sailor is 
like a biscuit without salt—extremely flat 
and tasteless. 

“We've never seen such hospitality!” 
said one Jack Tar, bewildered but happy. 
“What you need after a few days here 1s 
a secretary!” 

Well, if that’s true, it’s because the 
English sailors have earned it. It’s amus- 
ing now to look back and remember how 
some of our townspeople took the news 
that a big batch of tars were going to be 
dumped in our back yard. Would they 
say, “Bally,” and “What ho?” and look 
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down their noses at our simple ways? 
Would they get, well, not exactly drunk, 
but “disorderly” maybe, the town fathers 
wondered. But all that worry came to 
exactly nothing. In the eight months 
that hundreds of English sailors have 
been coming up here from destroyers, 
cruisers, submarines, and armed mer- 
chantmen, not a single man had _ been 
“disorderly” around our town. Quite a 
record, When you recall the constant 
strain they have been under and that this 
isa let-down and a holiday. 

And far from looking down their noses, 
the men grab at the chance to be “one 
of the family.” 

I admit I’m extremely partial to the 
English . . . because, perhaps, I married 
one of them! My Englishman is an 
American citizen now who fought in the 
AEF, but there’s something about the 
place where you were born. . So you 
can see Why it gives us both a special 
thrill to see the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack waving together against our 
blue Massachusetts sky! In fact, my 
husband and I have become practically 
camp followers. So when we were sitting 
at tea in the wardroom at the camp 
where the officers entertain their friends 
before a roaring fireplace, and one of 
them said, rather wistfully that he had 


Master-at-arms Hatturall, of the Newcastle, with his 


“girl friend,” little Janet Beaumont, of Fitchburg 


a boy at home the age of my Richard, I 
piped up. 

“Why don’t you come to nursery tea 
tomorrow and see my six-year-old?” I 
asked, 

I waited for his answer with some trepi- 
dation, for after all, he was entitled to 
salutes and yards and yards of gold 
braid. His face lighted up like a rising 
sun. “Righto,” he agreed. “What time?” 
At tea next day, he and Richard spent 
the afternoon arranging an army of lead 
soldiers on the rug and taking turns at 
Picking out the chocolate “biscuits” from 
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the tea tray. And when the Englishman 
went away my small son howled with woe. 

“He’s my friend, Mommy!” he wailed. 
“Not just yours.” 

That’s the way we all feel about them, 
these English “boys,” some of whom have 
been twenty years in the British Navy 
and sailed every known sea. Others are 
civilians, dentists, students, 
plumbers and what have vou who have 
signed up “for the duration.” But per- 
haps the most appealing are the young 
midshipmen, many of them under twenty, 
who started training in the navy at thir- 
teen and are now doing rather grim les- 
sons, being transferred from ship to ship. 

But there was more than subtle flat- 
tery in the English rating’s remark (A 
rating is English for enlisted man.) that 
he liked Townsend “next to home.” The 
Englishman is too shy to flatter; he’s 
more apt to blurt out what he thinks. 
And he gets around these days. He drops 
casual remarks about Dunkirk, Narvik, 
and Crete and battles off French Africa. 
But what he really means about this 
country is that our homes, like his, are 
still free. 

As one of the officers put it, “We may 
talk a foreign language ... and we do... 
but ‘home’ means the same thing in both 
English and American!” 
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they can hear from home by air in about 
seven days! 

Yet it is only by inference you realize 
how homesick they are. One gunner from 
the Rodney, the first crew we entertained 
up here, was one of the biggest men I 
ever saw: rawboned, six feet something, 
with a walrus mustache. He looked tough 
enough to spit torpedoes himself but he 
spent all one Sunday afternoon showing 
me snapshots of home. He even ex- 
plained carefully what was in the pictures 
on the walls of the kitchen where they ate. 

“That there’s an old castle, see?” He 
called it “Cawsle” and that indecipher- 


able blur was, he assured me, his grand- 


father when he was married. It was only 
accidentally I learned that he knew his 
home had been bombed and he didn’t 
know whether there were any walls or 
any pictures any more. But home was 
still there in the snapshots in his pocket. 
To me, it is a great compliment to 
have a man like that be sure I will un- 
derstand how he feels about his home. 
This is “next to home” because the same 
free spirit is inside the English cottage 
and the New England farmhouse. 
“There is a lot of bosh talked about 
‘democracy’, remarked one Englishman, 
“but still... . 1 was in Germany before 
the war and even then a man was afraid 


The Newcastle Band, which dispenses really fine mu- 


sic, and Bandmaster Gee, who can play any instrument 


I am convinced that wars and the 
need for international diplomacy would 
join the dodo as unnecessary and forgot- 
ten things if we common men and women 
who make up the bulk of the people of 
all nations could have tea together once 
in a while. The understanding we have 
worked out in Townsend could happen 
anywhere. When these Englishmen come 
to tea with us, what do they talk about? 
“My wife.” “My bit of garden with the 
herbaceous border.” The clever thing the 
little chap said last week; for the thing 
they like best about being here is that 


to speak his mind at his own dinner table 
without stopping up the keyhole! You 
Americans are different from us in many 
ways.” His eves twinkled. “You’ve 
more iceboxes and electrical gadgets in 
the kitchen my wife would give her eye- 


got 
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teeth for and when you say ‘homely’ you 
mean ugly and I mean homelike. But 
we've got this spirit in common . . 
when I can’t say what I like in my own 
house, it isn’t home any more!” 

It is this belief that home is a state of 
mind rather than mere brick and mortar 
which has kept (Continued on page 52) 
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The pool in the Perennial Garden 


View of the West Garden as it looked during the Taft 


regime 


The Rose Garden along the West Terrace was de- 
signed by the first Mrs. Wilson. The hedges were laid 
out under Mrs. Taft's direction 


MARY F. ANDERSON 


T THE rear of the White House.” 
wrote President Taft, “is a garden of 
rare beauty... . That view from the 
south windows of the mansion plays an 
important part in the lives of its o¢. 
cupants.” 

Taft’s study, as well as many of the 
other Presidents’, was one of the south 
rooms on the second floor of the mansion 
beneath whose windows stretch the flower 
mosaics of the perennial garden on the 
left and the rose garden on the right, with 
an unobstructed outlook across the sweep- 
ing lawn and the “white lot,” past the 
Potomac to the distant rim of the Vir. 
ginia hills. 

The lovely landscaped grounds about 
the house are diversified with groups of 
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trees, pebbled walks, sunny stretches of 
grass, blossom-rimmed pools and a series 
of formal garden sections. 

President Roosevelt, with a skill for 
Jandscape design and an ardent love for 
trees, has made several changes in the 
composition of the south lawn, which is 
often referred to as the “garden.” The 
shrubbery that masks the iron fence has 
all been removed recently, and a number 
of trees and shrubs have been added with 
more blossom material placed near the 
mansion. A series of curving driveways 
has been eliminated, thus restoring great- 
er simplicity to the grounds. 

While each President, who has lived 
for anv length of time in the mansion, 
has had something to do with beautifying 
the grounds and has left his memory 
planted on the landscaped scroll, in re- 
cent years the landscaping activity of the 
greater number of them has been limited 
to setting out memorial trees. 

Records of many of the early presi- 
dential tree plantings have been lost, but 


Gardens 


it is definitely known that Lincoln planted 
two elms near the front drive. General 
Grant set out two horse chestnuts and 
Rutherford B. Hayes set out a sweet gum 
tree in 1878. Grover Cleveland planted 
two maples, McKinley an oak, and Wood- 
row Wilson an elm; while Harding set out 
a European beech to memorialize the 
animals that were killed during the 
World War. 

Theodore Roosevelt, whose love of 
trees led to the establishment of the Na- 
tional Park System in his administration, 
set out four fern leaf beeches on the lawn 
which were more than thirty years old 
when they were transplanted from Seaton 
Park. Coolidge planted a white beech in 
1923 in honor of the mothers of Presi- 
dents, that tree having been chosen as 
“Mother’s tree,” and the custom of plant- 
ing it to honor mothers had been nation- 
alized by the American Forestry Associ- 
ation. 

President Hoover planted several trees 
during the Bicentennial year to honor 
Washington; one of them being a white 
oak,and another acedar from the farm near 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, where Wash- 
ington’s boyhood was spent. An oak from 
Hodgenville, Kentucky, birthplace of 
Abrahain Lincoln, presented by Repre- 
sentative Maurice Thatcher of that state, 
was planted to commemorate the estab- 
lishment of the National Park laid out 
at that time in the southern Appalachian 
Mountains. Mrs. Cleveland set out a 
copper beech on the south grounds of the 
White House which is a colorful addition 


to the green stretches of lawn and massed 
green foliage of the clusters of trees. 

Three hundred and forty-five trees sur- 
round the White House. There are thirty- 
seven maples, thirty-five American elms 
and eight English elms, thirty-five oaks, 
twenty-seven horse chestnuts, sixteen 
flowering Japanese cherries, fifteen white 
ashes, ten sycamores, ten cypresses, 
fifteen lindens, fourteen poplars and a 
number of flowering trees such as the 
magnolias and acacias. Among the ever- 
greens are two Irish yews, three English 
vews, a magnificent blue cedar, a su- 
perb English holly and two giant se- 
quoias from the famous redwood country 
of California. 

The magnolia trees near the state din- 
ing room windows were planted by An- 
drew Jackson as a memorial to his wife 
who died shortly after his first election. 
“Something green in her memory,” he 
wrote to Mrs. Jackson’s niece when he 
ordered a similar group placed near his 
wife’s grave in the Hermitage garden. 


dent, the garden enclosure included the 
present area of the Treasury grounds. 
Adams, who was perhaps the most en- 
thusiastic gardener who ever presided 
over the Executive Mansion, left many 
reminiscences of the garden during those 
early days in his carefully kept diaries. 
On June 13, 1827, Adams recorded: 
“This after planting in my 
eastern seed-bed eighteen whole red cher- 
ries and visiting the southern bed where 
the casual poppies are now all (six) in 
flower, I found the mustard and athemis 
in full bloom, the altheas still coming up. 
The catalpa trees are in full and beautiful 
blossom 
full bloom.” 
Although bereft of the “eastern seed- 
beds,” Adams’s 
stretched to the present 


morning 


the border of thyme is in 


earden has 
eighteen-acre 
lawn, which is about forty-four feet above 
the high water mark of the Potomac, and 
a half-mile from its shore. The southern 


two-acre 


boundary has been moved several times 
until now it curves deeply into the ellipse 


View from the second story north window of the White House, looking across Pennsylvania Avenue 
and up Sixteenth Street, the “Avenue of Presidents” 


Rachel Jackson’s memorial trees have 
grown almost as high as the mansion it- 
self and their sheltering boughs have pro- 
vided an outdoor living room for the 
mansion’s occupants for more than a 
century. Mrs. Hoover had a flagstone 
floor laid under the magnolias, and placed 
there rustic chairs and tables. It was 
sometimes referred to as the “California 
garden.” 

Thomas Jefferson took considerable in- 
terest in trying to bring order and beauty 
to the marshy stretch of ground that was 
once a part of David Burns’s cornfield. 
An old apple tree near the center of the 
lawn is said to have been planted by him. 

While John Quincy Adams was Presi- 


The “President's Walk,” from the south entrance of the White 
House to the executive offices, is walled in with shrubbery and roses 


“After the presidential duties became 
so heavy, it was the First Ladies who 
became chiefly interested in the develop- 
ment of the gardens and in the preserva- 
tion of their traditions,” related Charles 
Henlock, who had charge of the gardens 
for nearly half a century, coming to the 
mansion during the first Cleveland term 
and staying until the close of the Hoover 
administration. 

“Much of the work one sees there to- 
day was planned by Mrs. Taft and the 
first Mrs. Wilson,” Henlock told shortly 
before his death in 1931. Mrs. Taft came 
to live in the mansion soon after the 
general building upheaval in the Teddy 
Roosevelt period. (Continued on page 51) 
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\ DAILY MEDITATIONS 
For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. J.W.G. WARD 


MAY, 1942 


{ FRIDAY, MAY 1 i 


THE BADGE OF HONOR 
“GOD FORBID THAT I SHOULD GLORY.” 
READ GALATIANS 6:7-14. 


Tue Chinese pigtail was once a badge 
of dishonor. When the Tartars con- 
quered China in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, they compelled the people to wear 
their hair in that manner, to show they 
belonged to the vanquished nation. 
But while China was conquered, the 
Chinese people were not. Their spirit 
survived. They continued to wear the 
pigtail, even after the ban was lifted, to 
show they could glory in their trials. 
The cross was once the symbol of 
shame. To the Christian, it is the badge 
of Christ’s victory on Calvary—and 
that yet to come. 


Help us that we may never be 
ashamed of the gospel of Thy redeeming 
love. May we ever glory in Thy cross. 
Amen. 


| SATURDAY, MAY 2 


OUT OF THE PIT 
“FALLEN INTO A PIT.” 
READ LUKE 14:1-5. 


Mosr of us would agree with Fleish- 
man, the Baltimore philosopher: “I be- 
lieve there is more satisfaction in pat- 
ting a man on the back than standing 
on his neck; more fun in lifting a man 
up than in holding him down. Happi- 
ness is bound up with helpfulness. I 
believe our job is to reach out for big- 
ger things rather than to curl up in our 
own little shells and snarl at the world.” 
Agreed? Then let us turn the ideas into 
actions, as Christ desires. 


Fill our hearts with the Spirit of 
Christ, that we may, even as He, go 
about doing good. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, MAY 3 I} 


THE EYES THAT SEE 
“THERE IS NO BEAUTY.” 
READ ISAIAH 53:1-10. 


Srrance, is it not, that some people 


can regard Christ, and not be fascinated 
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by His glorious love and character, or 
unmoved by His redemptive sacrifice? 
Strange, too, that they cannot see the 
sublimity of life. But the Christian? 
Says someone, “He can look into a way- 
side puddle and see something besides 
mud. He can look into the face of the 
most forlorn mortal and see something 
beyond sin. If ever a man carried a 
sword to combat evil, it is he. And amid 
the drudgeries of life, he carries in his 
heart a bit of a song.” 


O Lord, make our poor, undeveloped 
lives glorious with Thy transforming 
touch, that we may bring honor to the 
faith we profess. Amen. 


| MONDAY, MAY 4 | 


THE DAILY DRUCDGE 
“WALK AND NOT FAINT.” 
READ ISAIAH 40:25-31. 


How can we relieve the monotony of 
the daily task? By thinking out ways 
of improving our service. How relieve 
the routine drudgery of the daily 
trudge? By looking for the chance of 
enriching some other life, of cheering 
some lonely heart, of aiding some soul 
grown weary of the way. But the real 
secret? That is the sustaining grace of 
the mindful Maker of man. God knows 
every step of the way we take. He 
knows our limitations. That is why He 
can give us that renewal and reinforce- 
ment by which we shall successfully 
master the journey. 


O God, who hast promised that ac- 
cording to our day so shall our strength 
be, sustain and nerve us for our tasks 
today. Amen. 


TUESDAY, MAY 5 


TRUST YOURSELF 
“CAST NOT AWAY YOUR CONFIDENCE.” 
READ HEBREWS 10:32-39. 


A BUSINESS executive choosing one 
of two men for promotion, called the 
first in, and told him to lock the 
door. After a few minutes he suddenly 
asked, “Are you sure you locked that 
door?” The man got up to try it. Soon 
after, he was allowed to leave, and the 
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second man was subjected to the same 
test. Being asked if he locked the door, 
he said, “Certainly, sir. I’m sure J 
locked it. Why?” It is easy to see which 
could be depended on for a position of 
greater responsibility. Are we so 
thorough that we can .trust ourselves, 


Help us, O Father, to depend on Thee 
so that we may also depend on ourselves 
for life’s service. Through Jesus, Amen, 


{ WEDNESDAY, MAY 6 } 


KEEP GROWING 
“GROW IN GRACE AND IN THE 
KNOWLEDGE.” 

READ II PETER 3:9-8. 


A KEEN observer has said, “No one 
can force you to improve your mind. It 
is your prerogative to remain as un- 
informed as you like. But do not be 


| envious of the man who puts his leisure 


hours to good use. Do not say he is 
lucky.” While that applies to the com- 
mon affairs of daily life, it has even 
greater validity concerning — spiritual 
things. If we choose, we can find the 
secret of fellowship with God, of con- 
quest over temptation, of victory over 
our fears. But that secret lies in the 
Word. Search the Scriptures. 


O God the entrance of whose Word 
giveth light, help us to use the privi- 
leges and opportunities made ours in 
Christ. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, MAY 7 } 


THE FRAGRANT LIFE 
“THY GARMENTS SMELL OF MYRRH.” 
READ PSALM 45:1-11. 


‘Tuere is a legend of India which 
tells of a tall, tapering tower which was 
being built. It was required that rose 
petals should be mixed with the cement. 
No one knew the reason. But when the 
tower was completed, it was not only 
beautiful and satisfying to the eye, but 
also enveloped with the perfume of 
roses. That may be impossible: this is 
gloriously possible. The sweetness of 
the Spirit of Christ—His gentleness, 
patience, forbearance, and Jove—may 
be given forth by the believing heart. 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


In this world with its strife and bit- 
terness, its cruelty and hate, help us to 
manifest Thy Spirit’s fruit. Through 
Christ. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, MAY 8 1 


THE WITNESS OF THE OUTER LIFE 
“SO SHALL YE BE MY DISCIPLES.” 
READ JOHN 15:1-8. 


Tue outer life indicates the inner 
faith. “It is easy to know what sort of a 
God a man worships by his treatment 
of his fellow beings,” observes the man 
of letters, Thomas Dreier. “Each man 
is an advertisement of the religion he 
professes. It is not what he says he be- 
lieves, but how he acts, that tells the 
truth about his belief.” That is where 
the Christian has the amazing chance of 
commending his Lord by his life, and, in 
doing so, bless the circle in which his 
lot is cast. 


Strengthen us, O Saviour, that we 
may glorify Thy name by the life we 
live before our fellow men. Amen. 


SATURDAY, MAY 9 | 


USING OUR BRAINS 
“THINK ON THESE THINGS.” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 4:6-11. 


Most things wear out by use. The 
brain wears out by non-use. The more 
we use it, the keener it becomes lil-e 
sharpening a knife upon a stone. The 
more a blade is whetted, the more serv- 
iceable it becomes. And while there is 
much that is evil around us, much that 
is distressing and cruel, we ought not to 
let these matters crowd out the fine, 
worthy, and beautiful. Paul’s counsel 
is to concentrate, now and then, on the 
wealth which God has provided through 
human genius. Great music, noble pic- 
tures, fine books—and the Book of 
books—these make life rich. 


Save us from all narrowness and 
smallness of life. Because Thou, O 
gracious Father, hast given us much, 
help us to appreciate it. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, MAY 10 } 


THE MOTHER’S MIGHT 
“HER CANDLE GOETH NOT OUT.” 
READ PROVERBS 31:10-20. 


Tue boy who saw his mother’s name 
on a legal paper, followed by the de- 
scription, “No occupation,” could not 
quite understand it. He began to figure 
it out. She was up before it was light 
to get the breakfast, and start the chil- 
dren off to school. She had the home to 
care for, with its endless round of cook- 
ing, cleaning, making and mending. She 
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was the general adviser, arbitrator, a better. We have as many worries, 


counselor of the entire family, and inci- 
dentally, always found time to cheer her 
husband, to aid her church. What a 
mother! And thank God, they are still 
in America. 


For the service rendered unto us, now 
or in past days, help us to repay our 
debt by serving others. Through Christ, 
Amen. 


MONDAY, MAY ll 


PUSH AND PERSONALITY 
“WHATSOEVER HE SAITH UNTO YOU, 
DO IT.” 

READ JOHN 2:1-11. 


ee 

Business is like a wheelbarrow— 
it stands still unless someone pushes it.” 
The same thing is true of the swing 
door. At least, the brass plate says, 
“Push.” Does that apply to the Chris- 
tian disciple? The world cannot be 
brought to Christ by our preachers. 
The sick, the poor, the outcast, the un- 
converted, and the heathen, cannot be 
blessed without personal service. Christ 
did all for us. What can we do for 


Him? 


Inspire our personal service as proof 
of our personal indebtedness to Thee. 
So shall we glorify Thy name, O Jesus. 
Amen. 


TUESDAY, MAY 12 | 


DISREGARDED WEALTH 
“BETTER THAN .. . SILVER.” 
READ PROVERBS 3:5-17. 


Ax OLD woman in Scotland, living 
in dire poverty, used to speak in the 
highest terms of her son in America. He 
was successful, and so mindful of her 
that he wrote her every month. “But 
does he not send you some money, now 
and then?” she was asked. “Oh, no,” 
replied the poor, ignorant woman, “but 
he writes the nicest letters, and every 
time, he puts in a picture of one of their 
famous men.” She was unfamiliar with 
our money, and did not know that 
every “picture” was real money. Do we 
miss God’s bounty like that? 


O Thou who hast given us the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. Help us to 
revel in Thy provided grace, Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, MAY 13 __ 


TRYING TIMES 
“WHO WILL SHOW US ANY GOOD?” 
READ PSALM 4. 


l HESE are trying times. When busi- 
ness was bad, times were bad. Now it 
is better, but the times are not much 





burdens, annoyances and _ disappoint- 
ments as before. The times are indeed 
trying! But trying what? They are try- 
ing our faith, our dependability, our be- 
lief in the goodness of God. So we must 
meet trials as a test. This will redound 
to the glory of God and commend our 
Christian faith to the outsider. Trying 
times demand trying Christians—those 
who will try to be and do their best for 
Christ’s sake. 


Strengthen our hearts, O Lord, and 
deepen our faith. So shall we be en- 
abled to meet life’s requirements with 
steadfast courage and quiet capability. 
Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, MAY 14 1} 


CHARACTER 
“HE WOULD NOT DEFILE HIMSELF.” 
READ DANIEL 1:5-15. 


5 IKE those Hebrew youths was a 
boy who ran counter to the great Duke 
of Wellington. The Duke and his friends 
were hunting on horseback. They de- 
manded that the boy should open a gate 
leading through the pasture. He courte- 
ously replied that he had orders to keep 
it closed. While the Duke blustered, 
another threatened to thrash the lad. 
A third offered him five dollars to let 
them through. It was all in vain. 
“Gentlemen, lift your hats,” said Wel- 
lington. “Here is one who can be neither 
bribed nor frightened.” What a standard 
for the Christian! 


Whatever the trial of our loyalty, 
keep us, O Christ, by Thine eternal 
Spirit, true to Thee. Amen. 


j FRIDAY, MAY 15 \ 


VENGEANCE! 
“VENGEANCE IS MINE, SAITH THE LORD.” 
READ ROMANS 12:14-21. 


Wauen we long to see retribution 
visited upon the aggressor, when we 
think that somehow God is uncaring of 
the world’s wrongs, let us recall George 
Eliot’s words: “Nemesis is lame, but 
she is of colossal stature; and some- 
times, while her sword is not yet un- 
sheathed, she stretches out her huge 
left arm and grasps her victim. The 
mighty hand is invisible, but the victim 
totters under the dire clutch.” For us, 
these are required of the disciple: fidel- 
ity to Christ, patience under affliction, 
and the assurance that God is wisdom 
and love. 


Help us to commit ourselves, our 
cares, and our fears to Thee, O Father. 
Amen. 


(Continued on page 60) 





HOWARD RUSHMORE’S 


MOTION PICTURE 
Comments 


Fy OEY woop producers may be in 
spring training for an all-out offen- 
sive, but right now the film makers remind 
us of that baseball immortal created by 
Ring Lardner; the rookie slugger who hit 
.400 before the pitchers shook the winter 
out of their arms. When they did, he 
wrote: “Dear Mom: I'll be home soon. 
They’re starting to curve ’em now.” 

America’s enemies have been “curvin’ 
’em” for several months now and so far 
Hollywood has struck out. Not since Pearl 
Harbor have we had one inspirational film 
showing our country’s danger; not one 
movie depicting our magnificent response 
to the call to arms. Not one hit, but many, 
many misses. 

True, we may be impatient. It takes 
time to make a movie; three months, six 
months, to adjust ‘“‘shooting” schedules to 
a different theme. But judging from the 
present crop and those in final production, 
we make a regretful prediction that it may 
be several moons before Hollywood re- 
sponds to the tempo of the times. Our 
guess is that the film audiences will be 
treated to the following categories of 
movie fare until the producers regain their 
batting eye: 

The “escape” film in which adventure, 
romance and sweet music are intermingled 
to make the air raid warden, the soldier 
on leave, the defense worker and all of us 
forget the troubles of the world; the 
propaganda movie which asks in return 
for its dramatic powers only grunts and 
sneers; the social comedy film which at- 
tempts to laugh Hitler and the Rising Sun 
off the face of the earth; the recruiting 
picture which is full of bright uniforms 
and beautiful maidens, all calculated to 
make Jackie and Johnny feel more pa- 
triotic about enlisting right away, please. 

Let’s dismiss the last one first. To the 
Shores of Tripoli, starring John Payne, 
Maureen O’Hara and Randolph Scott is 
typical of the flood that is to come. It’s 
exciting and colorful and even entertain- 
ing; but this is one war where Jackie 
and Johnny do not need Hollywood to re- 
cruit them. This 20th Century-Fox film 
makes us feel respect for the Marine 
Corps; but Wake Island did it much more 
vividly. The armed services are our bar- 
riers against aggression; they are our 
strength and we and the boys in them take 
the whole matter very, very seriously. 
How about Hollywood picturing the de- 
termination, the sacrifices and the courage 
of our fighting men, without the gloss of 
romance and quasi-adventure? And don’t 
forget the chaplains who are doing quite 
a job, too. 

Reap the Wild Wind, starring John 
Wayne, Paulette Goddard and Ray Mil- 
land, is the typical “escape” type of film. 
It’s staged at a remote time (1840) in a 
sugary seting when the Old South was in 
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Flower, suh! and mixed with brawling, 
magnolia blossoms and pirates. Cecil B. 
De Mille, who has produced some real 
epics, might ponder if this sort of thing 
will comfort the worried mother whose 
son is “somewhere at sea.” We all may 
at times want to escape realities; but not 
as far as Mr. De Mille wants to take us. 

And then for the propaganda master- 
pieces. And don’t think we’re not in for 
them. Secret Agent of Japan is an example; 
a gumshoe, shot-in-the-dark melodrama 
with spies substituted for cattle rustlers 
and a reformed convict for the gallant 
cowboy. Otherwise it’s just another West- 
ern and Nazi and Japanese Gestapo agents 
aren’t any more dangerous according to 
the film than Two-Gun Ronald the Rus- 
tler. That’s what Hollywood thinks, may- 
be, but not our men at Pearl Harbor and 
the men of France. 

As for the social comedy. To Be or Not 
to Be IS good comedy as far as Jack 
Benny and the late Carol Lombard are 
concerned. The Nazis are shown as either 
buffoons or egomaniacs. We roar at their 
stupidity and snicker at their conceit. It’s 
like laughing at the devil; he and the Nazis 
have survived many a guffaw. They’re 
both still around when the mirth is finished 
and the grins depart. 

We know it’s easy for a movie critic to 
load his typewriter and fire both barrels 


at a group of producers who are them- | 


selves most anxious to do their bit for 
America. We don’t want adventure or 
comedy films abolished; we would vote 
for recruiting and even propaganda films. 
We ask one simple ingredient be added: 
truth. 

The kind of truth that would make a 
mother feel her son close and dear to her 
through the medium of an honest military 


movie which shows life in uniform as it | 


really is: neither son nor mother want or 
need false heroics. 

The kind of truth which in a propa- 
ganda film makes us realize the real 
menace of our enemies; the truth in an 


adventure picture which brings to us the | 


courage and faith of humanity; and the 
greatest truth of all—the nearness of re- 
ligion and its strength in these troubled 
times. 

Somehow I want to see Hollywood re- 
flect these truths. You and I know the 
crisis is touching each and every Ameri- 


can; we feel it on the job, in our homes, | 


in our churches. We feel it deeply and 
sincerely. And we don’t want to leave 


these feelings and these troubles checked | 
at the box office of our neighborhood | 


theatre for 110 minutes some evening. 
We want to feel it there, too. We want 
to be entertained, made happy, encour- 
aged and inspired. In days like these we 
want more from Hollywood than just our 
money’s worth. 


On the Air 


By Aileen Soares 


HE United States Army is producing 
| a daytime serial of religious interest. 
| “Chaplain Jim—U.S.A.,” a Monday. 
through-Friday dramatic series depicting 
life in the army as seen through the eyes 
of a two-fisted chaplain, made its net- 
work bow last month. 

Presented by the BLUE Network jn 
cooperation with the radio branch of the 
War Department Public Relations section, 
the serial is scheduled to run for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

In a special visit to Radio City, Briga- 
dier General William R. Arnold, Chief of 
Chaplains of the U. S. Army, appeared on 
the opening program and launched the 
series with his introduction. 

The new show, with the aid of War 
Department research, tells the story of 
Chaplain Jim and how he helps to solve 
the personal problems which arise in the 
life of a service man in addition to his 
spiritual perplexities. 

In dramatic form the broadcasts show 
how officers and men seek an understand- 
ing chaplain as confidant and present him 
with their home difficulties concerning 
wives, mothers, and sweethearts. 

Regulars in the cast include Don Mc- 
Laughlin as Chaplain Jim; Alan Bunce 
as Doctor Walters, and Selena Royle as 
Leona Devereaux, nurse. 

The series is composed of frequent se- 
quences, running about one week each, all 
revolving around Chaplain Jim as the 
central figure and his difficulties in serv- 
ing as pastor of his ill assorted army 
flock. 

Conspicuous is the lack of sectarian 

“appeal. “Chaplain Jim—uv. S.A.” has been 
conceived as a figure representing re- 
ligion as a whole. 

The programs have a twofold aim. The 
army, recognizing the increased interest 
in religion in times of stress and crisis, 
has designed the broadcasts to meet this 
new spiritual demand, and, secondly the 
army is trying, through human interest 
stories, to point out to the mothers and 
families of the men in service that their 

| boys not only have facilities for regular 
worship but have a wise and inspirational 
adviser to whom they may take their 
troubles. (BLUE Network, Mondays 

| through Fridays, 10:45 to 11:00 am, 
EWT.) 


LANS for the largest international re- 

ligious radio series ever broadcast are 
now being formulated by National Broad- 
casting Company officials and executives 
of religious organizations in New York. 

To be launched sometime this Spring, 
the unsual series of religious programs will 
be designed to bring the spiritual side ot 
the nation at war into greater prominence. 
Tentative plans include a full symphony 
| orchestra, addresses from well known 
church dignitaries and laymen throughout 
the country, and special short-wave pick- 
ups from far-famed chapels and churches 
| abroad. 

NBC officials also have indicated the 
new program will include remote pick-ups 
from U.S. Army, Navy, and Marine posts. 
not only in the United States, but from 
war zones throughout the world. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


cause Christian people do not agree on the 
implications of the gospel in those areas.” 

A labor union representative wrote: 

“The world is changing. Labor unions 
are a Vital part of our industrial ma- 
chinery. Lost in the haze of the past, 
the minister stands condemning them. 
Unseen are the results to be obtained, 
should the churches and unions work to- 
gether. Labor unions are interested in 
the economical and social welfare of 
humanity, whereas the church is inter- 
ested in the spiritual welfare of the man. 
Man cannot live by bread alone, nor can 
he live without it. The minister needs a 
better understanding of economic trends 
to spread Christianity where it is so 
needed.” 

The minister impresses 157 of those 
who filled in the questionnaire as one who 
speaks with authority. One man said that 
he is “somewhat inclined to. be too 
authoritarian.” 

What is the minister’s authority? Five 
possible sources were listed by way of 
suggestion, and they were checked by the 
following numbers, many having checked 
more than one: 


The Bible 

Experience 

The Holy Spirit 

The Seminary 

The Bishop (or his equivalent)... 


Another interesting “vote” was taken. 
It had to do with factors by which a 
minister’s success should be measured. 
Results were: 


Church attendance 
Community leadership 
“Souls saved” 
Balanced budget 
Popular following 

By his enemies 


Several questioned the quotation marks 
around “Souls saved.” One man crossed 
out the phrase and substituted ‘“‘steady 
accessions on confession of faith.” An- 
other wrote: 

“The quotation marks around ‘Souls 
saved’ is typical of our contemporary 
‘tongue-in-the-cheek’ attitude toward mat- 
ters of personal salvation. I admit the 
phrase seems ridiculous. It is for this very 
reason that the church must find a new 
terminology to express the eternal need, 
or perhaps simply glean what is eternal 
trom the old terminology and state it with 
conviction in terms that have an emotional 
punch and are not intellectually insulting.” 

The opinion that the minister’s in- 
fluence is on the decline was expressed 
by 92; with 83 stating that it is in- 
creasing. Some expressed the belief that 
while it has been declining over a long 
period, the trend is now beginning to 
reverse, 

Martin Luther received the largest 
“vote,” 94, in answer to the question: 
“What clergymen, priests or preachers in 
history have you most admired?” John 
Wesley was a close second with 90, and 
Phillips Brooks was third with 68. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick was in- 
cluded by 74 among the living clergy who 
seem most worthy of a following. Second, 
named by 27, was Dr. E. Stanley Jones. 
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“I told you career women don’t 
make good mothers!” 


1. The girls were pulling someone apart, and I heard them mention “career women.” 
Then I knew they were talking about ME! So I decided to hear how far they'd go 
...“Why, Anne, she runs that baby the way she runs her office! He’s so pam- 


pered. She's got special soap, special powder . . . and even a special laxative. Why ... 


~ ~ eS we 
2. “Hold on, Lucy,” I interrupted. “I'd better 
join this conversation since it’s about me! 
Seems to me I’m a pretty sensible mother. Es- 
pecially about that laxative! You wouldn’t give 
a baby the same foods you eat, would you?” 


4. “You know, medicine strong enough for us 
can be too strong for a baby’s little insides. 
That’s why Fletcher's Castoria is so perfect. 
It’s not ‘harsh’ or griping...it’s gentle as 
can be. Come on over and ask the druggist.” 


6. “You see,” he went on, “senna works mostly 
in the lower bowel ... doesn’t upset little 
stomachs. It works almost ‘naturally,’ with- 
out irritation—in about 8 to 12 hours, so it 
doesn't interfere with a child’s sleep. That’s 
why I always recommend Fletcher's Castoria, 
and suggest the money-saving Family Size.” 


” 


3. “It may interest you to know that our doc- 
tor approved Fletcher's Castoria because it’s 
mild and safe and because it is made espe- 
cially for children. Babies aren't just small 
editions of adults. They're babies.” 


5. Well, the druggist said Fletcher’s Castoria 
was the finest children’s laxative he knew. Its 


chief ingredient, he said, is senna. Senna is 
not habit-forming, and is officially recognized 
in the Pharmacopeia of the United States. 


_ "4 


‘amet 


7. We went home, and Bobby needed a laxa- 
tive, so I gave him Fletcher’s Castoria. He 
took it. grinning. P.S. I haven’t heard a word 
about “career” women since. 

Always take a laxative only as directed 


on the package or by your physician. 


uh) fltczher. CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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Old fashioned berry dishes 


frame for the fruit salad when served as dessert 


made a dainty 


Strawberries with melon balls 


served honey 
drizzled or with a cream mayonnaise offer 


sweetness in plenty for the dinner’s ending 
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Variety to suit any taste—pineapple, peaches, 
light and dark sweet cherries and walnuts. Pass 


the molds and let the guests help themselves 


By ¢ 
Pp 


LEMENTINE 
ADD te F OR D 
UGAR short cooks turn to the 
fruit salad Congen- 
ial fruits show up in rich color 
combinations at luncheons and dinners 
to replace puddings, pies and cakes as 
the meal’s rich ending. These festive 
bowls and molds do double duty as salad 
and dessert all in one course. Sugar may 
be added, but to its dishonor. To add 
sugar to ripe and fragrant fruit is dese- 
cration to its flavor. If extra sweetness 
be needed dribble over golden threads of 
honey. 


dessert. 
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Everything’s “peachy” when this peach half with banana fan shows up for dessert 


Dostiue Pruit Silads Are 
THE PATRIOTIC DESSERT 


Fresh fruits, canned fruits, dried fruits, 
fruit juices all contain sugar. Some are 
10 to 15 per cent sugar. In the dried 
state the total sugar content may run 50 
to 57 per cent. When fruits are used for a 
salad dessert, the first course may be a 
jellied or hot bouillon or a vegetable 
juice cocktail or one of sea food. But re- 
member simple menus are in style these 
days. War puts a premium on leisure, 
There is no time now, with numerous 
wartime activities, to waste on fancy 
fixings. Here we give three menus for 
two-course meals featuring fruit plates 
as the dessert and-salad course in one. 

How often from the prose of necessity 
comes who knows what kind of poetry— 
gelatin fruit molds, for example, in a va- 
riety of colors. These are to pass on big 
trays and let the guests help themselves. 
Eat the molds unadorned, unspoiled by 
so much as a dollop of dressing. Canned, 
fresh or frozen fruits may be used. Pine- 
apple, peaches, pears or cherries are 
among the favored ingredients. Arrange 
the different fruit combinations in the 
desired number of individual salad or 


dessert molds, about ten of each kind, or 
in large bread pans. Cover the fruits 
with the desired fruit-flavored gelatin. 
Chill, then unmold. If large pans are 
used slice into squares. Walnut kernels 
added to the fruit combinations increase 
the cost slightly but give a_ pleasing 
crunchy note. 

Fruit salad dessert should be well 
chilled then attractively arranged on let- 
tuce, chicory or which has 
been well washed and crisped. Such sal- 
ads should not be arranged long in ad- 
vance for the greens must be crisp and 
cool, the fruit well chilled. The trick is 
to have the various ingredients ready 
and in the refrigerator until the main 
course is on the table. Now, ready, go! 
Plates are laid out on a long work table 
in kitchen or dining room. Have one 
salad made up to follow as a pattern. 
Give one salad ingredient to each work- 
er and—just as motor cars are put to- 
gether on the assembly line—so the 
salads are built. First worker in line lays 
on the lettuce, next worker places the 
peach halves, the next arranges the ber- 


watercress 
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Use Enriched PILLSBURY’S 


BEST — BAKE-PROVED 
Fruit Salad to protect your baking! 
Coftee 


- WO 
Creamed Chicken with Noodles 


Buttered Fresh Asparagus 
Green Tomato Pickle 
Hard Rolls Butter 
Variety Fruit Salad Molds 
Coffee or Tea 


Roll pieces of canned pineapple in mayonnaise 


ond finely chopped nuts and arrange with 


orange slices and canned or steamed dried figs 
stuffed with cottage cheese 


ries. If honey is to be added as a sweet- 
ening, the last woman in line carries the 
honey pitcher, the honey _ slightly 
warmed, to encourage it to drizzle in fine 
threads over the fruit. 

Here are fruit salad desserts to choose 
for use with the two course menus boxed 
on this page. 


TWO-COURSE SUPPER PATTERNS 
Meat Loaf 
Escalloped Potatoes 
Buttered String Beans 


Parkerhouse Rolls Butter 


his famous 
eal recipe makes 6 big lo 
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FRUIT SALAD DESSERTS 


PEACH BANANA FAN SALAD 
25 peaches, canned or 3 pounds grapes, or 


fresh 1 quart berries 
4heads lettuce 25 bananas 


3 bunches watercress 
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(Use fully ripe speci- 
co mens, those of yellow peel flecked with 
SINE brown.) Cut crosswise into halves. Cut 
one half lengthwise, almost to the tip, 
well and into 3 slices. Spread slices open to 
let- resemble a fan and place in front of let- 
has tuce cup. Garnish with watercress. Serve 
plain or with mayonnaise or cream dress- 
ing as desired. Yield: 50 servings. 
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PINEAPPLE FIG SALAD 
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1% gallons spoon-size 
cubes canned Ha- 
_Wilan pineapple 
3 Cups mayonnaise 
3 quarts finely chopped 


150 canned or steamed 
dried figs 

4 pounds cottage cheese 

2 bunches chicory 


150 orange slices (4 


Peanuts dozen) 


Drain spoon-size cubes of pineapple, 
dry on absorbent paper, dip in mayon- 
halse and finely chopped nuts. For each 
setving arrange three orange slices on 
chicory. Top each orange slice with fig 
stuffed with cottage cheese. Fill center 
of plates with pineapple cubes. Yield: 50 
servings, 
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then white feathers ballooned into the air 
and with a chopped-off squawk Sally’s best 
hen gave up the ghost as a pickup truck 
whizzed by. 

The expression of horror on the boy’s 
face was lost on Sally. With a swoop she 
was on him, shaking him. ‘Don’t you 
know better than that?” she scolded. 
“What do you think we built a fence for?” 

Timmy’s startled wails filled the air. 
Sally drowned him out. Ben fluttered be- 
tween them, trying to bring order out of 
chaos. 

“Sally, he was just glad because they 
would follow him.” Ben’s voice was ur- 
gent. “He didn’t know. Sally—listen!” 

“Listen yourself,” Sally stormed. “He 
ought to know better than to think chick- 
ens are to play with.” 

Timmy’s cries had subsided but his eyes 
were pools of pain. His joy was as limp 


| as a deflated balloon. “I just thought—” 


he began. 
Ben picked him up suddenly and swung 
him to his shoulder. “It’s all right, son,” 


| he told him. Then he turned to his wife. 


“Suppose it had been Timmy instead of 
that darned old hen. Sally, I’m ashamed 
of you.” 

By suppertime, Sally was ashamed of 
herself, too. She made the satisfactory 
excuse that she wasn’t used to children. 


| That was to herself. The supper was her 


apology to Ben and to Timmy. She 
opened a jar of fried chicken that she had 


| put down in its own yellow grease. She 


cooked potatoes and whipped them into 


| fluffy mounds. She made apple dumplings, 


brown and spicy. For Timmy’s vitamins, 


| she prepared peas and green beans from 
| her well-stocked shelves. 


When Timmy pulled his chair to the 


| table, she watched him steady his lower 
| lip. His eyes were still frightened. Ben 


spoke and Sally saw him turn from her to 
Ben with eagerness. 

“Sally’s pretty swell, isn’t she?” Ben 
boasted. ‘“‘Not many menfolk have a cook 
like Sally.” So Ben was interceding for 


| her. Nothing was right anymore. 


“She’s pretty swell, all right,’ Timmy 
agreed. His eyes said, ‘I’m sorry’. Sally 
felt the ice breaking loose from around her 
heart. Timmy was sweet, almost too sweet 
for her to resist as he slipped down from 
his chair and came to press his red towsled 
head against her arm. Her arm wanted to 
circle him but she wouldn’t let it. 

It was several days later that Ben took 
the boy with him to plough. Sally spread 
thick slices of new bread with apricot jam. 
She sliced spicy ham and polished big red 
apples. “You see, it’s to be a picnic,” 
Timmy had informed her solemnly and 
timidly. And now again, because he 
seemed to want so earnestly for her to 
know and understand how great an occa- 
sion this was, she tried to get into the 
spirit of it. When he saw the lunch, he 
tucked his head into the circle of her arms 
and this time she held him close for a 
minute. She could feel his heart pounding 
against hers. He wanted her to love him! 
There was no doubt of it. The old fear 
almost consumed her. She couldn’t fit an 
eight-year-old into their life. hers and 
Ben’s life together, she just couldn’t. Not 
without losing something precious out 
of it. 

All through the long day, and much to 
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her surprise, she found herself planning 
things to do for Timmy. The wing which 
they had planned to use for a nursery 
would make a fine play-room. There was 
everything here for a boy like Timmy. 
She smiled softly and smoothed the coy- 
ers down across his bed. 

When the sun was gold and scarlet 
above the far horizon, she went to stand 
in the door. Ben was lingering near the 
barn but Timmy hadn’t stayed to help 
him. 

As he came nearer she saw that he was 
holding something in his arms. His upper 
body was bare .and his overalls straps lay 
dark against the tan of his skin. Why in 
the world had he taken off his shirt? 
Dinah scampered around, leaping up to 
sniff at whatever he sheltered in the erst- 
while torso-covering. 

Sally found herself running down the 
steps to meet him. “Look! Oh, look!” 
he said. He opened the shirt a bit at a 
time and displayed five squirming rabbits, 
baby rabbits, helpless rabbits. There was 
the same look on his face that had been 
on Ben’s the day he brought Timmy home. 
A pride in parenthood, there was no other 
way to describe it. 

“What on earth?” she gasped. 

“Dinah found them.” He laughed with 
delight at the recollection. “We (always 
we) were ploughing and we turned up the 
nest. Aren't they swell?” A rush of little 
boy words that engulfed Sally’s heart. 

“They're swell all right.” she admitted, 
“We'll fix a place for them in the barn.” 
Timmy didn’t say anything. 

That night at supper, Sally told him, 
“Wash your feet good, Timmy. Clean 
sheets on your bed tonight.” Timmy 
nodded absently. 

Later after he had displayed his spot- 


_less feet for her approval, she saw him off 


to bed. When he had had time to undress, 
she followed him in. She had never kissed 
him goodnight but she felt as if she 
wanted to tonight. Watching consciously 
for him all day had given her a new feel- 
ing of nearness. 

She leaned down over the bed. Her lips 
were almost to his. He was staring at her 
with wide startled eyes. Then her hand 
squashed down against something soft. 
Suspicion and softness synchronized. With 
a jerk the covers came off. Timmy had 
taken his new family seriously. Five baby 
rabbits cuddled against his side. 

“Timmy, I told you—” Then she was 
helpless for words. After making him 
wash his feet so carefully! After his inno- 
cent display of them for inspection—after 
that and the warning about clean sheets— 
rabbits in bed!! She turned and literal’y 
ran from the room. 

‘Enough is enough,” she told Ben. “I'm 
glad he’s going away tomorrow. ” 

Ben’s eyes were hurt and dismayed but 
she ignored them. “But Sally,” he began 
protestingly, “he’s just a boy.” 

“He’s too big and too set in his ways 
for me to do anything with now. We'll 
have a son of our own some day, one I 
can bring up from scratch.” Her mouth 
set in tight, hard lines. 

“We've waited for a long time and 
here’s one made to order, Sally.” Bens 
voice used his often repeated theme-song 
to plead with her. 

“Parading chickens, robbing hens’ nests, 
sleeping with rabbits! I simply cant 
stand it.” Her tone had the finality of te 
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last amen at a graveside. 

All through the night she lay awake but 
she couldn’t see it any differently. If she 
had a boy of her own, she could teach 
him. Ben couldn’t understand that. She 
shut her eyes and tried not to see Ben 
striding through the yard with Timmy at 
his side, Ben looking at Timmy like a 
proud old mother hen. She simply 
wouldn’t, simply couldn’t give in. 

The morning was like a house after a 
funeral. Timmy was so very quiet. Once 
in a while he whispered something to Ben. 
Ben whispered back to him but neither of 
them spoke to her. 

For the hundredth time Sally wished 
the boy had never come. This was worse 
than the morning Ben had told her she 
ought to be ashamed or the night when 
he had told her she was hopeless. Why 
they had lived together all these years, 
sharing dreams, bringing them to fruition 
(all but the one big dream) and now this 
orphan had separated them at least in 
thought. Her resentment grew as the time 
to take him to the station drew nearer. 
Sally always hated to feel ashamed and 
now she was beginning to feel that way 
again. She hoped that things would settle 
back to normal when Timmy was safely 
on the train. 

Then they were standing by the car. 
Timmy had his cap in his hand. He might 
be just arriving for all the difference in 
the scene. But there was a difference in 
the atmosphere. She forced herself to look 
at Ben. His face was drawn and tired 
somehow. Maybe it would make him feel 
better if she and Timmy parted friends. 

She knelt quickly at Timmy’s side and 
pulled his face against hers for a brief 
second. Then abruptly she kissed him. 
When she released his face from the curve 
of her hand, her palm was wet. 

“Timmy,” she said. “Why, Timmy.” 

His tears grew larger and fell faster. 
Then his voice broke in a little wail. “I 
don’t want to go back,” he said. 

“But Timmy,” she protested. “You told 
me you liked the home.” He had too, her 
mind defended. “You said you had picnics 
and parties and ever so many nice boys 
and girls to play with. You said it was 
fun!” 

“Yes ma’am,’ Timmy agreed meekly. 

“What is it then?” 

“No one—” Timmy couldn’t go on. 

“No one what?” she prompted. 

“No one ever kissed me before,” Tim- 
my said. 

She rocked back on her heels with the 
shock of it. Why, parties didn’t make any 
difference. Picnics didn’t mean a thing. 
The only important thing in the world was 
really belonging to someone. 

Sally lifted her head and looked at Ben. 
Her voice was harsh. ‘What are you sit- 
ting there for? Go get my hat! We can’t 
just keep him. That’d be kidnapping or 
something. There'll be papers to sign. 
Can’t you hear me, Ben?” 

Ben was staring at her with wide-open 
mouth. Couldn’t he see that if she tried 
to go after her hat her knees would furl 
up? Then with one wild leap he vaulted 
the car door. 

She could hear his “Gosh, Sally” above 
the roar of the motor as he raced toward 
the house. And she knew that she had 
found a safe landing place for her rebel- 
lious self and for all of them—in the field 
of the heart. 
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we are in for a long run. No hundred-yard 
dash will get us out of our wilderness, 
Benedict Arnold was a brave fighter win- 
ning his brilliant victories, but he lacked 
the endurance of the patient Washington, 
who retreated with his ragged soldiers up 
and down the Atlantic Seaboard, yet final- 
ly won the war. 

And we now are in the midst of a revo- 
lution far more vast and deep than the 
war in Europe and the Orient. The world 
is like a sea in storm and it is futile to 
think we can hold it in check by building 
a dyke of dead bodies. A blitzkreig may 
win some battles, but it will not master a 
revolution. In fact it is quite possible 
that the nations which win the current war 
may not master the revolution. No, the 
nations which will be the strongest tomor- 
row will be those with the firmest faith in 
their ideals and the deepest springs of 
moral and spiritual power. 

Our message to the parents and youth 
of America may be summed up and sym- 
bolized in the figure of the “Pioneer Wom- 
an” which now stands in Ponca City, 
Oklahoma. That statue represents a wom- 
an, her face up, her eyes alight, with a 
Bible under her left arm, her right hand 
holding the hand of a young boy, with 
whom she is stepping briskly forward. 
Such was the pioneer woman. She took 
the Bible as the Book of Life. Such was 
the motherhood which made America. 
And only such can save America now. 


(Continued from page 27) 


security, and always more than many 
others, of conditions favorable for grow- 
ing strong and keeping well, puts the most 
obvious obligation on us now to be more 
enduring, stronger, more useful in the 
crisis. There is comfort to be taken 
in the thought that our past, our middle- 
class bourgeois past, was spent inside the 
walled city of hard, useful work, not in 
idleness inside the mouldering castles of 
an aristocracy. Our life was founded on 
two things: on being safe and on working 
steadily and as intelligently and skillfully 
as possible. This last tradition—which 
one might call the American tradition as 
well as the bourgeois virtue—puts a tool 
into our hands as valid to create safety in 
any conceivable future organization of so- 
ciety as it always has been in the past. If 
we go on working usefully we will also 
achieve safety—another kind of safety. 

No matter on what strange, unfamiliar 
bank humanity is cast up when the raging 
flood-waters of the present subside, the 
capacity for steady, useful work will be 
the foundation of our life. We have always 
known in our hearts that not in possessions 
but in useful skills and in a decent order- 
ing of society—for all—is lasting safety 
to be found. Most of us have had sense 
enough, when we thought about safeguard- 
ing the future of our children, to know 
that it is not only better for their char- 
acters, but safer for them to have useful 
needed skills, and to live in a humanely 
organized world, than to have money. Let 
us think and feel about our own future, as 
we have at bottom, thought and felt about 
our children’s futures, and we will feel 
little alarm about what is before us after 
the war is over. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


of national education which allows the 
citizens of the future to have a purely 
heathen upbringing.” Evacuation of Brit- 
ish city children clinched the point with 
the families who sheltered them. One 
survey, for example, showed that three 
out of every five evacuées had no idea 
who was born on Christmas or why Christ- 
mas was celebrated, “knew absolutely 
nothing of the Bible and had never been 
taught to pray.” 

Dr. Temple knows about evacuées. He 
turned all but one wing of his gorgeous, 
701-year-old Gothic palace near York over 
to refugee children. There is no archi- 
episcopal pomp about him. He and his 
bright, pleasant wife dine in a tiny room 
which was formerly the cook’s sitting 
room. In December, when a friend of 
mine lunched at the palace, Dr. Temple 
acted as butler, serving the fish pie, 
mashed potatoes and cabbage from a buf- 
fet hot-plate. 

The 98th Archbishop of Canterbury in 
a line that stretches back unbroken to St. 
Augustine in 597, Dr. Temple is also the 
first Primate to be son of an Archbishop 
of Canterbury. His father, Dr. Frederick 
Temple, held the post from 1896 to 1903 
and crowned King Edward VII, whose 
grandson, Edward VIII, Dr. Temple 
helped to oust. He went to Tom Brown’s 
Rugby, and afterward to Balliol College, 
then as now the most intellectual of Ox- 
ford’s colleges. An all-around man, he took 
a brilliant first in classics, captained the 
Balliol rugby team, and with his oratori- 
cal ability rose to be President of the 
famous Oxford Union. The Union is often 
called the nursery of statesmen. It is the 
nursery of top-flight ecclesiastics too; 
both Dr. Temple’s predecessor at Canter- 
bury and his successor at York were 
President of the Union in their day. 

Promotion came quickly to the brilliant 
young man. He was an Oxford don of 
philosophy at twenty-three, headmaster of 
a well-known British school—Rapton—at 
twenty-eight, and then successively rector 
of London’s fashionable St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly, chaplain to the King, 





thirty-nine he was Bishop of Manchester, 
at forty-seven Archbishop of York. 


and a canon of Westminster Abbey. At | 


Dr. Temple is a religious progressive | 


even in hymn-singing. He opposes hang- 
ing an “Amen” on the end of a hymn: “If 


the tune is a good one, it comes to an end | 
by itself. To put an ‘Amen’ afterward is | 


redundant—I think it rather a bore.” 


In the years when so many Christian | 


leaders were pacifists, Dr.. Temple was 
merely peace-loving. When Italy invaded 
Abyssinia in 1935 he said: “I am in favor 


of using armed force when necessary to | 


maintain the League of Nations covenant. 
There is nothing un-Christian in that.” In 
1938 he was part of a very small minority 
indeed when he denounced Munich and 
Neville Chamberlain’s appeasement policy 
which led up to it as “sheer opportunism,” 


and instead proposed calling a “Congress | 
of Europe” to discuss orderly treatment | 
of the problems of World War I treaty re- | 


vision. 
post-war Federal Union. 


He is in favor of some sort of | 


In these days the Church, like every | 


other institution, needs exceptional men 
to meet the challenge of the time. Dr. 
Temple is an exceptional man. It is given 
to few men to stand on the threshold of 
their biggest and hardest post at sixty and 
in times like these. But Dr. Temple's 
whole life has beeen a preparation for his 
present job of world Christian leadership, 
of thinking and planning not only in re- 
ligious but in economic and political terms 
for the new and better world which the 
United Nations are fighting to achieve. 
One thing seems certain: if he lives into 
the post-war world he will arouse plain 
people everywhere to a renewed interest in 
the voice of Christianity both in domestic 
and world affairs, and lead the Church. 
echoing words he wrote shortly before his 
elevation, in “recalling men to the funda- 
mental principles of their own secular civi- 
lization” and “to acknowledgment of the 
Sovereignty of God.” 


Note: The date chosen for the en- 
thronement of the new Archbishop was 
April 23d, St. George's Day and Shake- 
speare’s birthday. 
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As war drew nearer and nearer, rela- 
tions with Germany took an unexpected 
tum. Late in 1938, several old summer- 
time friends arrived from that country in 
New York. One, formerly a Youth Lead- 
er for Hitler, had been kicked out when it 
was discovered that he had a Jewish great- 
grandfather. Others were Protestants and 
Catholics to whom Nazi ideology had be- 
come hateful. Learning that over half of 
the refugees arriving in the United States 
made their homes in New York, it was 
felt that the club might well concentrate 
on these people and their problems. A 
lengthy inter-membership memorandum 
presented the problem and asked for sug- 
gestions. How could young refugees be 
helped to learn English, become familiar 
With democracy’s ideals, and find jobs? 
After conferences with other organizations 
working with exiles, it was decided that 
the most constructive action would be to 
welcome young refugees into their club as 
members. Thus they would make Ameri- 
can friends of their own age and quickly 
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learn how to find their way around the 
large city. 

The weekly meetings show great va- 
riety. Special programs are built around 
material gathered from many sources: the 
Institute of International Education, Co- 
lumbia’s School of Journalism, the News 
Chart Service of the New York Times, 
foreign consuls, and departments 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

But do we really need International 
Clubs in times like these? 








“Be shrine of all Americans is 
the impressive figure of Lincoln in 
the Lincoln Memorial at Washing- 
ton. Georgia Marble was chosen 
for this colossal figure because its 
diamond-like hardness and clear, 
sharp beauty enabled the sculptor 
to faithfully portray for posterity, 
not only the features, but the char- 
acter and personality of Lincoln. 

In addition to marking the spot 
of burial, and recording dates of 
birth and death—a true memorial 
should, through its design and 
wording, express something of the 
personality of the one it commem- 
orates. For this purpose, beautiful, 

durable Georgia Marble is 
unexcelled. 


| 48-Page Book on Memorials 


and | 


| 


Perhaps the best reply to the question | 


was that which they handed around at the 
last birthday banquet. It was in a letter 
from the chapter in Auckland, New Zea- 
land. From “Down Under,” where most 
of the International Club members are 
now in or headed for military service, 
came the word, “We are trying to foster 
good will and understanding in spite of 
war conditions.” What a challenging task 
lies ahead when hostilities cease! If only 
we could bring the whole world to a true 
appreciation of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man, then real 
and lasting peace would be assured. 
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IT’S not your fault that 
unsanitary film collects 
on toilet bowls all the 
time. But people can’t 
forgive a family that 
neglects toilet sanita- 
tion. It’s so easy to keep 
toilets sparkling clean 
and above suspicion. 
Use Sani-Flush at least 
twice a week. 


Tilets are THOY! 
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with ordinary cleansers. 
It cleans chemically. 
Purifies the hidden trap. 
(Also cleans out auto 
radiators thoroughly.) 
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safe in septic tanks, toi- 
Jet connections and auto 
cooling systems when 
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tions oncan. Sold every- 
where in two convenient 
sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 
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Tells you where to sell fic- 
tion, radio scripts—what 
material trade papers and 
syndicates want—how towin 
cash prize contests. This na- 
tionally-recognized magazine 
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tablished writers for 20 years. 
For your free sample copy 
address Writers’ Market and 
Methods Magazine, Dept. 2X, 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 
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us! Come with us, 
breathlessly. 

I had seen the young chap with him be- 
fore; 
eyes were encircled with deep shadows, 
he was trembling, and so wrought up he 
could scarcely speak. 

‘‘Even now,’ he said brokenly, ‘he—my 
father—is drinking the poison!’ 


Nganga!” he cried 


but I scarcely recognized him. His | 


“Drinking the poison! That meant that | 


his father had been accused of practicing 
witchcraft, that he was being forced to 
undergo the ordeal of poison to prove his 
guilt or innocence. At once I started off 
with them to the river bank where they 
had a canoe waiting. 

“The boy’s father was one of the ‘good’ 
chiefs of the region, Chief Pashbank, 
white-haired, kindly, truly good chief. I 
knew him and liked him very much. 

‘As we started the hour’s journey to his 
village, the distracted*son told me what 
had happened. For many years his father 
had had a feud with one of his brother 
chiefs. The witch doctor and this other 
chieftain were friends. That was it. He 
knew that was it. His father was not a 
witch! 

“Almost incoherently he told me what 
had happened as we paddled along the 
river. One of the young men up in his 
village had died suddenly. And, ah, that 
was a serious matter—serious for every- 
one in the village. For an old man to die 
is one thing. For a young man to be struck 
down by death is quite ‘another. When a 
person in the prime of life, especially a 
young man, sickens and dies, there can be 
only one explanation. Someone in his vil- 
lage, some witch, has cast a spell on him. 

“So in this case the relatives had called 
in the witch doctor to find out by his magic 
arts who among the villagers was the 
witch. Today had been set for the awe- 
some ceremony. The whole village had 
gathered. No one dared remain away. 
That would have been a confession of 
guilt. 

“That morning they had all sat around 
in a circle. The witch doctor took his 
stand in the center of them. Then he be- 
gan his dreaded incantations. Everyone in 
the circle shivered. They knew that one 
among them would surely be singled out. 
Each one asked himself if he would be 
the one. Out of his basket the witch doc- 
tor took his magic fetishes—a snake’s 
head, a wisp of human hair, a couple of 
chicken feet, a bit of lizard skin. 

“And the witch doctor, as the weird rite 
went on, himself grew more and more ex- 
cited. He fixed his blazing eyes on one 
after another of the spell-bound watchers, 
sitting there shaking with suspense. And 
as the medicine man’s frenzy mounted 
higher and higher the villagers themselves 
swayed from side to side, moaning and 
sobbing hysterically. 
came. The witch doctor snatched a piece 
of charcoal from his basket. Still in his 


At last the moment | 


mad trance, still under the sway of the | 


demons he had invoked, he came to a stop, 
his hand outstretched. The charcoal fell 
to the ground. It was directly in front of 
the good chief Pashbank! That meant 
that he was the one the spirits accused. 
Unless he could prove his innocence, he 
was the witch. 

“And the only way he could prove his 
innocence was to pass the test, undergo 
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the ordeal of poison. That is he must 
drink a glass of poison made from the 
powdered bark of the ‘nkassa’ tree mixed 
with water. If the poison nauseated him 
and he vomited, then he was innocent; but 
if he retained it, then he was guilty, and 
must die. The witch doctor set about pre- 
paring the draft of poison. It was then 
that the chief’s son had darted away from 
the village and hurried to me. 

“Our canoe scraped on the shore and 
we ran up the slope to the village. It was 
utterly deserted. Either we were too late 
and Pashbank had failed to pass the test, 
and they had taken him to some secluded 
spot to kill him; or, as sometimes hap- 
pened, they may have taken him outside 
the village to apply the test. 

“We tried to find footprints that would 
tell us which direction they may have 
gone. But there were footprints every- 
where, pointing in every direction. Then 
in the distance we heard shouts, out 
among the trees. 

“We came to the edge of a clearing, 
and what a sight met our eyes. Chief 
Pashbank was seated on the ground, his 
hands still tied with the vine strands, his 
feet imprisoned in some stocks made of 
stout bamboo. The villagers were seated 
on the ground, watching in absolute sil- 
ence. The witch doctor was handing Pash- 
bank a cup which he took calmly with his 
bound hands. We watched as he raised it 
to his lips. We could hear the whisper 
‘Ah!’ that went up from the watching 
villagers. Pashbank shuddered, the cup 
fell from his hands, and he bowed his 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Mrs. Taft planned most of the privet 
and boxwood hedges, and it was she who 
rescued much of the transplanted material 
which was in danger of losing its historic 
identity. Her greatest contribution to the 
beauty of the place, however, was the 
lovely Japanese cherry trees which came 
as a good-will gift from Tokyo. 

Mrs. Wilson, who was an artist with 
some experience in landscape design, took 
up the work where Mrs. Taft left off and 
planned the formal garden sections on 
each side of the south porch, rearranged 
the shrubbery about the entrance, and laid 
out the ‘“President’s Walk”. 

The rose and perennial sections are of 
similar shape and size and occupy cor- 
responding recesses on each side of the 
south veranda. A wide aisle of velvety 
grass leads through the center of the rose 
garden to the marble statue of Peter Pan 
which stands poised against a background 
of dark green boxwood. 

The Perennial Garden may be glimpsed 
through the partitioning walls of glass 
along the east terrace, the part of the 
mansion that is open daily to the public. 
A strip of blue sky was laid on the ground 
for the center of this section, enclosed 
with a white marble rim about which dark 
arbor vitaes stand in sentinel pose and re- 
flect their dignity in the mirror of the pool. 

Last fall, David Saunders, who  suc- 
ceeded Charles Henlock as White House 
garden custodian, provided for this spring’s 
rainbow of color by planting bushels of 
roots, bulbs and seeds. About 5,000 crocus 

ulbs were set out, at least 2,500 pansy 
Plants, Mrs. Roosevelt’s favorite flower. 
May 1942 


































































































































OTHING else cleans and polishes 
teeth more quickly and leaves them 
more naturally white—than POWDER. 


That is why your dentist, when clean- 
ing your teeth, as you know, almost al- 
ways uses powder. 


All Cleansing Properties 


As it is only the powder part of most 
dentifrices that cleans, a dentifrice that 
is all powder just naturally cleans effec- 
tively. Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is ALL 
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For over seventy years many dentists 
everywhere have prescribed Dr. Lyon’s 
because normal teeth simply cannot re- 
main dull and dingy looking whenitisused. 
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Dr. Lyon’s cleans and polishes the teeth 
in a harmless and practical way that 
leaves them sparkling with natural 
brightness. It leaves your teeth feeling so 
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much cleaner, your mouth so refreshed 
and your breath so sweet and pure. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is a special 
dental powder developed for HOME 
USE by a distinguished practicing den- 
tist. Free from all acids or pumice, it 
cannot possibly injure or scratch the 
tooth enamel as years of constant use 
have shown. Even as a neutralizer in 
acid mouth conditions, Dr. Lyon’s is an 
effective antacid. 


Costs Less to Use 


Brush your teeth with Dr. Lyon’s Tooth 
Powder regularly—consult your dentist 
periodically—eat a diet rich in minerals 
and vitamins, and you will be doing all 
that you can possibly do to protect 
your teeth. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is more 
economical to use. In the same size and 
price class Dr. Lyon’s outlasts tooth 
pastes two to one. Even a small package 
will last you for months. 
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the English tar going when he gets word 
his family back home has been bombed 
out. He knows that his wife—if she’s still 
able to—will merely move out into the 
country and begin again. “This is the view 
from our bedroom window,” one Plym- 
outh sailor said, thrusting a lovely water- | 
color into my hand. “I haven't seen it | 
yet,” he explained. “My wife took the boy 
there after the blitz and every letter she 
sends me the view from another window 
so I can fit them together.” 

It didn’t strike him as pathetic or gal- 
Jant that he should have to be making a 
picture puzzle of his new home. But like 
all the other tars, he was extremely proud 
of the way his wife was carrying on her 
job of homemaking among bombs. I add- 
ed curious, “What kind of a shelter do you 
have in your back yard?” 

My husband and J are up to our respec- 
tive necks in civilian defense work and it 
may not be so long before we need a/| 
shelter for our own back yard. | 

Several officers began to answer my | 
question at once. “You dig a hole about 
eight feet deep,’ one of them told me. | 
“The government furnishes you with a 
beehive-looking thing of sheet iron. That 
is, it gives them to the service men’s fami- 
lies and to people who can’t afford to buy 
‘em. You bury the thing about eighteen | 
inches to four feet under the sod and then 
fill in with dirt and sandbags on each side, 
but you leave the door open so you can 
get inside in a rush.” 

“Do your children go on to school as 
usual?” I asked. I was thinking of my | 
own small son in the big brick school up | 
on our hill that would make probably the | 
best bomb target in town. | 

“Yes. There’s a shelter down cellar big | 
enough for all of them. Only,” he hesitat- | 
ed. “We live right across from the school 
and when there’s a blitz, my wife has the 
boy come home. She, well, she likes to | 
have him with her. He’s seven.” 

Death raining from the skies and a lit- 
tle boy seven running home to his mother 
where it isn’t any safer—but they like to | 
be together. All over the world little boys | 
and girls are running home to their moth- 
ers and there isn’t any safety for them 
anywhere. 

All these thoughts were running through 
my mind as I sat there listening to these 
men talk about home. And then, unex- 
pectedly, came another bond between us. 

“You say you’re writing this camp up 
for Christian Herald?” one sailor asked 
me. “Why, certainly I know that maga- 
zine. Two of my relatives in Cornwall | 
read it from cover to cover every month.” | 

So then, indeed, I was among friends. 

We sat there in front of the Townsend 
camp wardroom fireplace and all this talk 
of hate and bombs seemed suddenly very 
futile. “Listen to the wind out there in 
the tall pines,” murmured one English- 
man. “The peace here sort of soaks in, | 
doesn’t it?” 

“That’s the job the Townsend camp | 
has been doing . . . and camps like it in 
Rhode Island, Virginia, New York and| 
California, and elsewhere for all I know. 
It’s hard to get exact information because 
it’s bad manners to even inquire what ship | 
these men come from unless they volun- | 
teer the information. So keep quiet and 
let the peace of Townsend sort of sink in. 
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boys are as varied as the work on a farm. 
But few of them, if any, could be called 
charity cases. They are just New Eng- 
land farmers caught short in their work 
because of illness or accident or weather. 
Stones grow more readily on a New Eng- 
Jand farm than cash. And labor today, 
if you can get any, costs cash. Down- 
timber left by the hurricane of °38 still 
figures largely in the work service reports. 

However, the leader of the first four 
bovs to set out from college to Jericho, 
Vermont, on a bright October afternoon 
last fall, reported as follows: “Apple 
picking—ladder work. Did about 24 bu. 
in 2 hours. Three hundred bu. potatoes 
to be dug and 350 bu. apples to be com- 
pleted by the first freeze, expected about 
Oct. 24th. Mr. Smith and wife are in 
middle fifties, two children married and 
away, a $2400 mortgage on house, crops 
are potatoes, apples and maple syrup; 
have eleven head of cattle, house is in 
good shape. Though without a hired man, 
Mr. Smith is dropping all other work and 
expects to finish harvest in time. He is 
not bad off but a couple more trips should 
make his work easier. Besides he serves 
the biggest pieces of pie you ever ate!” 

Three middle-aged sisters struggled for 
years to make a living on their ancestral 
jarm fourteen miles from Dartmouth. It 
was their last refuge. A year ago last fall 
they finally found themselves faced with 
debt. They were unable physically to 
cut and bring in from their hilly acres the 
ten to fourteen cords of wood needed to 
keep New Hampshire’s months of winter 
weather at bay. There was enough money 
put aside at the end of the summer to 
hire the wood cut or pay the taxes. One, 
not both. Fear of losing the farm by debt 
made them pay the taxes. Somehow 
they'd bring in enough down-timber from 
the woods to keep warm. They didn’t 
have to. Someone told the Dartmouth 
Social Service Commission of their pre- 
dicament and the boys looked into the 
matter. Fifteen or sixteen trips were 
made to the hilltop farm during the year. 
Sometimes as many as twenty boys went 
but often there were only a few. 

Not being experts, the boys chopped 
only half a cord of wood in October but 
they also dug and carried potatoes to the 
cellar, made storage trenches for cab- 
bage and parsnips, and helped repair 
farm buildings, put on storm windows and 
prune raspberry vines. 

Wrote the project leader in October: 
“Location on a hill makes it an aesthetic 
treat to work on this farm. The ladies are 
appreciative as well as hard-working. 
Doughnuts definitely acceptable.” 

Usually people talk and don’t do any- 
thing. The Dartmouth boys reversed the 
procedure and now, after almost three 
years of action, they may sometime get 
ume enough from helping their farmer 
neighbors to talk about how to prevent 
the need of help. But meanwhile, de- 
spite the college’s accelerated schedule 
due to the war period, afternoons, week 
ends, and the occasional holidays see 
Dartmouth cars filled with boys bent on 
doing their neighbors’ chores struggling 
over the rough, back-country roads of 
Beaver Meadow, Pompanoosuc, Shaker 
Village, and even as far afield as Goose 
Pond and the sides of Moose Mountain. 
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lost in the oven. Ask for Fleischmann’s Fresh Yeast—with the yellow label. 


W[Lhis Year---why not attend the Great 
WINONA LAKE BIBLE CONFERENCE 


(Forty-eighth Annual, Aug. 9-30, 1942) 


: Hear foremost preachers and Bible teachers of the world, including Dr. H. A. Ironsides, 
ey Ge. Dr. Walter Wilson, Dr. W. W. Ayer, Dr. M. E. Dodd, Dr. W. Evans, W. P. Loveless, Dr. 
| atmcsal W. A. Maier, Dr. H. J. Ockenga, Dr. Paul S. Rees, Dr. Harry Rimmer, R. G. LeTourneau, 
Dr. Kellersberger, Dr. A. C. Westphal, Dr. Roy Laurin, Dr. and Mrs. F. John Scroggie, Dr. 
L. S. Bauman, Dr. J. A. Huffman, Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., Rev. Sam Morris, Dr. H. Hepburn, 
Dr. A. J. McClain, Dr. F. R. Purdy, Dr. M. R. De Haan, Dr. James McGinlay, Peter Mac- 
Farlane, Dr. J. H. Cohn, Dr. H. T. Commons, Mrs. Charles Cowman, Rev. H. C. Etter, 
Dr. V. R. Edman, Mr. Homer Rodeheaver. 


IDEAL VACATION SPOT for Christian people in a glorious setting of 
natural beauty. Boating, bathing, outdoor sports. Six weeks of outstanding 
assembly >rogram—June 30-Aug. 1. Camp meeting Aug. 30-Sept. 6. Three 
S large hotels. Very moderate rates. Make reservations now. Write Dept. CH-5. 


WINONA LAKE CHRISTIAN ASSEMBLY, INC. A:hur. i, “Kee Winona Lake, Ind. 


PERPLEXED? (zzzzzec ry 
IMPORTANT SPECIAL DAYS AHEAD 


Mothers Day First 
Childrens Day follows Our 
Promotion Day a delight catalog 
Vacation School the climax _ Will aid 
Flannelgraph folder free you 


Pageants 

Bulletins 

Wedding 
Books 


Be one more satisfied customer 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 10 So. WABASH DEPT. 51 CHICAGO 
12 JARS TROPICAL PRESERVES | 
| 


Bea ecliaamintn 
4 @ QO days at Home 


/ ee \ Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinating pro- 


and jellies, all different—Guava Jelly, Orange 
Marmalade, Jambosa, Pitanga, Cas and seven 
other delicious kinds—the finest you've ever tast- 
ed! Our products won highest award honors at 
New York World’s fair! Send $2.00 for 12-jar as- 
sortment, handsomely boxed and prepaid. Money 
back guarantee if you are not satisfied. Address, 
Earle S. Koehl, President, Bonita Fruit Preserving | 
Company, 5420 N. Miami Avenue, Miami, Florida. | 





fession of Swedish Massage run as high as $40 to 
3/0 per week but many prefer to open their own 
¢ offices, Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 


; 
; - Sanitariums and private patients come to those 
>». who et through our training. The 

2 Army and Navy need hundreds trained 
s - in massage. Write for Anatomy 
Se Charts and booklet—They’re FREE. 


% THE College of Swedish Massage 
. a 30E.Adams St., Dept.565,Chicago 
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For HEADACHE do this 
to Quickly Relieve the Pain 


Relief starts in a few Minutes 
using this Fast-acting way 


At the first sign of headache or 
pain of neuralgia, take 2 Bayer 
Aspirin Tablets with a glass of 
water. Repeat in an hour if desired. 


Try this Fast Relief 
that Millions Use 


NOW ONLY 1¢ A TABLET 


The speed with which a headache, or the 
pain of neuritis or neuralgia can be re- 
lieved with Bayer Aspirin, is a wonderful 
thing to experience. Instantly you take 
it, it starts going to work. In a few 
minutes time, even a severe headache 
can be relieved. Thus saving your whole 
day. 

You get this remarkably quick relief 
because Bayer Aspirin starts to disinte- 
grate as soon as it touches moisture. 
Hence it is ready to go to work almost 
instantly. Rated one of the quickest 
methods of relieving such pain science 
has yet discovered, people on all sides 
are using it today. 

Anyone can afford it. For real Bayer 
Aspirin costs only one cent a tablet to- 
day. A few pennies worth relieves a 
headache, neuritic or neuralgic pain. 

But, be sure you get the real fast- 


When writing to advertisers please 


acting Bayer article when you buy. Get 
it by always asking for it by its full name 
—‘‘Bayer Aspirin”. Never ask for “as- 


pirin’’ alone. Now packed in new easy- | 


opening tins, all you do is press the red 
dot on the lid and it snaps open auto- 
matically. 


lf Pain Persists See Your Doctor 


Your doctor is the only one who 
should advise you about persistent 
pain. Let him find the cause of 
such pain and treat it. 


FOR 12 TABLETS 


2 FULL DOZEN 


25c 
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(Continued from page 32) 


of the old farmhouse with the big stone 
fireplace, and back of it, the orchard jp 
full bloom. Calf Creek was dancing merri- 
ly down between the house and barn and 
an immense pink and white apple tree 
stood in the front yard. Grandma stood 
on the vine covered porch attired in her 
best dress, and her white lace cap fluttered 
in the soft breeze. She came down the 
path with outstretched arms to greet Mary 
Ellen, and putting her arms around her 
and kissing her heartily, said, ‘““My dear 
child, we’ve waited fer you so long, jt 
seemed like you would never come. We're 
so proud to have you here.” 

She led Mary Ellen in, “Now we'll take 
yore things right to yore bedroom. It’s 
right beside mine an’ it’s always to be 
yores. This is one of yore homes now 
an’ this room will allus be ready fer you.” 
It was clean and sweet and a vase of flow- 
ers stood on the small table. 

When supper was nearly ready Harry 
came in, followed by a small blond man 
with a faded mustache and keen blue 
eyes. Harry said, “Miss Gray, this is 
Jimmy Bixby, our right hand man. He 
has been here nearly as long as I have and 
is one of the family.” 

Jimmy was very quiet and seemed em- 
barrassed when Mary Ellen addressed 
him, evidently not accustomed to having 
young ladies around the house. She was 
very happy helping with the work and ex- 
ploring about the yard and garden. 

Grandma said, “I’m glad you like the 
farm. You must go up on the flat above 
the orchard. Harry thought you’d like it 
there and he built a little seat for you 
under the big pine tree, so’s you could set 
and look at the hills.” 


“That was surely nice of him. [I'll en- 


"joy it, for I love the hills.” 


After the dinner work was done Grand- 
ma said, ‘““Now I want to take a little nap. 
Harry, why don’t you take Mary Ellen up 
to see the hills?” Then to Mary Ellen, 
“You see we don’t let Harry work very 
much yet, an’ if he can’t work, he might 
as well show you around.” 

They walked up through the sweet 
scented orchard, with the bees buzzing 
among the flowers, and went over to the 
big pine. 

“Oh, isn’t it nice to find a comfortable 
seat up here after that climb? A beautiful 
view of the hills here too,” she said as she 
sat down. Looking more closely at the 
bench, “Why it looks perfectly new.” 

“Ves, it is new. I built it just since I 
came home, in anticipation of you sharing 
it with me.” 

“How nice of you. You must know 
that I like the hills too.” 

“T wanted you to learn to like them. 
They have been a big help to me. Some- 
way they seem to stand for all that’s good, 
and solid and strong.” ; 

They were so engrossed in conversation 
that the sun began to sink before they real- 
ized the lateness of the hour. 

He jumped up exclaiming, “Aunty won't 
be sending us up here again.” 

“It’s been the best afternoon I ever 
spent,” she declared. 

“Ves, it’s been good to be here. Shall 
we come again?” : 

“Yes, I’d love to,” she answered sim- 
ply, looking at the purple hills. 

(To be continued) 
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(Continued from page 13) 


In fairness it should be stated that 
though agreeing with the words of the 
resolution as finally adopted, the principal 
opposing speaker raised two questions: 
First, whether being on war it was not out 
of place in the conference; Second, 
whether the certainty that the resolution 
would be misunderstood might not make 
it inexpedient. 

Christian Herald does not debate the 
resolution in principle and theology; here 
Christian Herald agrees, but Christian 
Herald does support the two objections. 
The timing of that resolution was little 
short of a debacle for the Delaware meet- 
ing in its final impact upon the Protestant 
community of America. V’hen an athlete’s 
timing is bad, he falters and fails. Bad 
timing for the boxer precedes the knock- 
out. And when responsible Christian lead- 
ers ignore “times and seasons” then let 
all Christian men beware. 

We would be glad to ignore that 64-58 
vote but the story has now appeared in 
the religious and secular press of the con- 
tinent and defense of the resolution is 
widely published by its supporters. Be- 
lieving as we do, Christian Herald has no 
alternative but to repudiate the resolution. 

What does it’mean to ten million men 
called to the colors and to their parents, 
wives, sweethearts, sisters, brothers and 
friends? What does it mean to millions 
of Americans who believe they hear and 
follow Christ’s call to them, in offering 
their lives and sacred honor to preserve 
freedom in the world and to win the 
peace? What does that resolution mean to 
all but the churchmen who wrote it and 
to those others who chose the battle of 
definitions rather than to face the fact of 
war? 

Do we want America to believe that the 
Church is not in this war? That is exactly 
what America overwhelmingly believes 
the Delaware conference said. Certainly 
the Delaware conference did not say it. 
Sad it is that her findings and leadership 


(Continued from page 51) 


head. We waited, as did the others, scarce- 
ly breathing. The minutes crept by. Pash- 
bank, shuddered again and again—but 
then he was quiet. His stomach had not 
expelled the poison. He was guilty. 

“A wild scream went up from the 
villagers. Two huge blacks came toward 
Pashbank with their knives poised. That 
was to be the way he would die—cut to 
pieces there before his fellow villagers. 

“Then I sprang forward. I knew that 
my sudden appearance would fill them 
with dismay, frighten them long enough 
for me to cut Pashbank free. Without a 
word I waved the two executioners back 
and strode to Pashbank. I took a knife 
from my pocket and sawed through the 
twisted vines that bound his hands and 
feet, and I helped him up. 

“Then I faced them. I told them that 
Chief Pashbank was my friend. I spoke 
of all the wise and good things he had done 
for them. And I reminded them of the 
severe punishment—hanging for the lead- 
ets—that the white man’s government 
Would inflict if they killed a man be- 
cause they thought he was a witch. 
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are thus compromised. 
The Church is an agency at once hu- 
man and divine. 


this war—all but overwhelmed by it. She 
has more at stake than any other agency. 
human or divine. For her the alternative 
to the triumph of the democracies, the 
alternative to the triumph of America, is 
the disappearance of freedom of worship 
with all Christian forms and practices for 
a hundred years. 


The Church must be the Church, never 
a recruiting agency. The Church must be 
and may be the Church in this war—min- 
istering to all; loving her enemies; doing 
good to them that hate her; the never- 
failing companion of her sons and daugh- 
ters wherever in Christian conscience they 
go. The prideful folly of such a resolution 
in such a time and place is for the Church 
in America little short of a major tragedy. 

Recently the son of a senior elder in a 
Pennsylvania congregation came to _ his 
pastor with these words: “I have no moral 
alternative than to go to the colors. The 
theory fades before the fact. My con- 
science will not allow me to claim exemp- 
tion—but that is not all. Pastor, if what 
you have said concerning war is true and 
if now you have nothing further to say, 
then in going to the colors I leave my 
Church, I leave God, I go to Hell!” 

That young man is not leaving his 
Church. He is not leaving God. He is not 
going to Hell. We do have more to say, 
infinitely more. The Church must not be 
misrepresented to her sons and daugh- 
ters. They must not come to us in vain. 
In us the Church must not fail them. 

Let the children of our altars be re- 
minded, be allowed never to forget that 
with “malice toward none, with charity 
for all,” they and all of us together may 
“strive on to finish the work we are in.” 


“The chief—Pashbank’s enemy—came 
forward and smiled. He explained that 
they had had no intention of killing Pash- 
bank. They were merely appeasing the 
evil spirits. They would not harm him. 

“Very solemnly they promised this. 
Pashbank himself weakly nodded. ‘I am 
safe, I am safe,’ he whispered. ‘Now they 
will not kill.” So we solemnly sat and 
‘drank the water.’ Afterwards I urged 
Pashbank to come back with me to the 
station, but he shook his head. ‘Always 
the people trust me,’ he said. ‘They must 
know that I trust them.’ 

“So I went back alone to the hospital. 
Once more I had opposed and won out 
over the custom of the country. That is 
what I thought. 

“But next morning good Chief Pash- 
bank’s son again came staggering into the 
hospital grounds. 

““Nganga!’ he cried. ‘Last night my 
father left the village. Early this morning | 
his body was found in the water of the 
Congo. But my father did not kill him- 
self, Nganga!’ And he bowed his head. 

“How the good chief really met his 
death is another of the secrets buried in 
the Congo.” 





| 


In her human agents | 
and activities she is as weak as man, but | 
always she is finally as powerful as God. 
Realistically, the Church that America | 
knows and in which her sons and daugh- | 
ters worship is completely surrounded by | 





Sacred Trusts 


OME THINGS by their very na- 

ture far exceed any monetary val- 
uation. The marriage vows, a father’s 
duty to his children, church fidelity— 
these are surely above price. Yet oc- 
casionally we hear of such sacred 
trusts being abrogated. If you know of 
a church where there is no unified cur- 
riculum, where teachers use lesson 
helps that suit their personal fancy, 
where the official publishing house is 
getting less than its due of the church 
school order, we ask that you make 
yourself a committee of one to correct 
this condition. The chances are that no 
one has taken the trouble to point out 
the benefits to be gained through deal- 
ing with one’s own publishing house. 
Drop us a line, mentioning your church 
afhliation and office and we shall be 
glad to forward additional information. 


This is a joint message from twenty- 
eight members of the Publishers Sec- 
tion of the International Council of 
Religious Education, for the purpose 
of promoting full cooperation between 
individual churches and their own 
publishing houses. 












YOU NEED YOUR 
PUBLISHING 


PROGRESS 
OPERATION} v2 rth 


Action! If you will write to Publishers Sec- 
tion, P. O. Box 67, Chicago, Illinois, giving 
your name, address, national church afhlia- 
tion, and office, you will be sent full details 
and prices of your own official publications. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
Arnaud C, Marts, LL.D., President 


EXCELLENT EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


College courses can now be completed in 


two years and eight months. 
Courses are offered in Libera) Arts, Biology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Engineering, Education, Commerce and Fi- 
nance; with special fields in Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, 
Public Health, Bacteriology, Botany, Laboratory Assist- 
ance, Laboratory Technology, Dramatics, Art. Govern- 
ment Service, Pre-Law, Journalism, Music, Social Work, 
Public Speaking, Pre-Ministry, and Defense Work. 

Restricted Enrollment of 1200 Resident Students 
Extensive Intra-Mural Sports Program 
For further information. write to: 


The Department of Public Relations 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Sere, ee nia 


Wheaton Gollere 


Summer School 


Mobilizing for Victory 

we have accelerated our 

program and added new 

courses fitting war 

needs: Pilot Training. Radio Engi- 
neering, War Economics, Chemical 
Warfare, etc. Regular essential col- 
lege courses, as well as practical 
short courses for Ministers, Teach- 
ers, Musicians. 


“Wheaton Bible Conference” dur- 
ing the Inter-Scssion—2 weeks— 
starts June 15. Two 4-week terms 
begin June 27 and July 25. Fall 
term starts September 12. 


Bulletin Free - Address 
Enock C.Dyrness, Director, BoxH-42S 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Il. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Set in the Quiet Hills of Pennsylvania 
START IN JUNE—FINISH IN THREE YEARS 
HIGHEST SCHOLASTIC ACCREDITMENT 
Charles C. Ellis, President 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


NORTHWESTERN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AND ACADEMY 


Orange City, lowa Founded 1882 
A 4-year Academy and A 2-year College. Co- 
educational. Fully Accredited. Outstanding 
Record. Positively Christian. 





Jacob Heemstra, President 
Orange _— lowa 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts—Pre-Professional—Business Administration 
Fully Accredited—R. 0. T. C.—Moderate Cost 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM PRES., DAVIDSON, N. C. 


St. Olaf College 


Northfield, Minnesota 
A Liberal Arts taint of the Lutheran Church 








KEUKA COLLEGE wih | 


KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
Study-work program with individual guidance. Beautiful 
Finger Lakes region. Teacher-training in a Christian atmos- 
phere. High standards. Moderate tuition. Liberal Arts. 
Office of Admissions: Miss Helen M. Space 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Elizabethtown, Pa. 
Coeducational A. B. and B. S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts. Science, Education, Business 
A Church of the Brethren College 
Write Dept. K A. C. Baugher. Ph.D.. Pres. 
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COMMENTS AND 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
‘For Sunday School Teachers 


Stanley B.Vandersall, D.D. 


MAY 3 
What Are the Tests of a Victory? 


| 


IBLE records show no better illustra- 
tion of the fickleness of human beings 
than the triumphal entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem (Mark 11:1-11). In the morn- 


ing there was careful preparation for the | 
fulfillment of prophecy in the spectacle of | 


a king riding into the city on a lowly ass; 
by noon or early afternoon the multitudes 
were spreading their garments in the way, 
waving palm branches, and shouting ‘“Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David” 
| the crowds were dispersed, and Jesus was 
| a common citizen again, spending the night 
in the neighboring village of Bethany. 

These three echoes from the distant 
Palm Sunday resound loudly in our time. 
(1) There is never a day but that Jesus 
comes to human lives which are ready to 
acclaim Him as their King. 

(2) The only true representation of 
Jesus Christ is as a man of peace. The 
same holds for His followers. The sword, 
other symbols of war, and the spirit of 
war are not to be named as habiliments 
of the Prince of Peace. 

(3) Jesus is to every person an example 
of courage. There are many unfriendly 
situations to be faced by all of us. Every 
youth who responds to the call of country 
needs courage as he faces removal from 
home. 
| MAY 10 
| The Christian Resisting Sin 


8 CANNOT get very far in taking a| 


stand against sin on paper or in the 
, large. I advance only when I fight against 
| some particular sin or class of sins. Then 
| my opposition means something.’’ These 
were the words of an experienced Chris- 
tian. 

Perhaps he was thinking of Jesus, who 
| ventured into the Temple at Passover 
|time and found the holy precincts of 
God’s house turned over to unholy uses 
(Matt. 21:12-22). Religion had gone com- 
me-:cial in two very practical ways. Each 
was an insult to God. (1) Certain greedy 
men took advantage of the demand for 
animals fit for sacrifice, and set up stalls 
and booths where these animals could be 
sold. (2) By pre-arrangement, ali these 
| animals for sacrifice and al! other equip- 
/ ment for th: Temple worship must be paid 
for in Jewish money. 

Jesus put up a strong resistance, drove 
out the rascals, and won the day, partly 
because of His moral indignation, shown 
in His words and actions, partly because 
everybody knew that He was right. His 
authority came largely from public ac- 
|ceptance of the justice of His cause. 


While Christians are expected to take’ 


positive stand against all sin, each is called 
jon to resist certain personal sins. 


MAY 17 
When Is Piety Something Else? 


oo Scotch have the reputation of be- 
ing people who like to argue, but if 
| that is true, Scotch blood is quite widely | 
diffused. Therefore, most of us appreciate | 





; by nightfall | 


Feet Hurt? 


GET RELIEF THE PROVEN WAY 


AvailableAny Size 
forMenand Women 


Made To Order 
SPECIAL 


3 PAIRS for *5 


NO METAL, NO ELASTIC BAND, SOFT, RESILIENT 
CUSHION—TO EASE TIRED, ACHING FEET 


Helps foot sufferers to find joy and blessed relief 
from torturous, burning foot pains, caused by weak 
arches, callouses, metatarsal troubles, and various 
forms of foot disabilities. Changeable to any shoe.. 
easily adjusted to any foot. Wear same size as shoe. 
We pay postage if money accompanies order. Write 
C.H.STEMMONS Mfg. Co. 1024 McGeeSt. Dept.59A, KansasCity, Mo, 





g, PROFITS 
= i Organization 


Our special offer to church societies, 
clubs and other women’s organizations 
will provide ample funds quickly, easily, 
pleasantly. Let us tell you how the sale 
ofGottschalk’ sMetal Sponges, underour 
successful cooperative plan, has solved 
the financial problems of thousands of 
women’s Se yt Write today for 
particulars. METAL SPONGE SALES 
CORP.,Lehigh Ave.& MascherSt., Phila. 


Gottschalk's 


METAL SPONGE 





=A NEW HYMNALS 
cer\\ STIR ZEAL 


\ Fresh, crisp hymnbooks stimu- 
\ late spiritual expression and 
religious revival. Let “Devo- 
\_\\tional Hymns” bring new LIFE 
to your services. 
— Sample on Request 
Serving Churches half a century en- 
ables us to help you select the best book for your 
Church.“‘Devotional Hymns’’—288 pp., lacquered 
cloth binding per 100 not prepaid, $45.00; bristol 
covers, $30.00. Other song books $10.00 per 100 up. 


@ For returnable samples baad er name and address in margin, in- 
dicate type of book need Give Church and Denom. 


HOP COT IG 


COMPANY 
5705-F2 West Lake Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Attention! Chronic Sufferers 


Do you aie yele. torture and broken health 


iles, Fistula or related rectal 
and colon ailments? Write today 
page FREE BOOK. Learn facts. 
Cleary Clinic, 538 Elms Blvd., 
Springs, Missouri. 


BE A NURSE 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


Practical nurses are needed in every 

community... doctors rely on them. 
patients appreciate their cheerful, et 
pert care. You can learn practic ‘al nurs 
ing at home in spare time. Course = 
dorsed by physicians. 43rd yr. Earn while learning. Hig 
School not geguired. Men, women, 18 to 60. Write now. 

CAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. oT 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages 
Name. 
City. 
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the verbal battles which the Lord Jesus 
had on that memorable “day of conflict” 
two days after the Triumphal Entry (de- 
scribed in Matthew’s Gospel, chapters 21, 
22, 23). 

It is easy enough to complain against 
these men of a distant century. But we 
gain the most good when we see that these 
same six faults are rather common in our 
day and on our streets. There are persons 
today who like to parade their piety. 

Truth is a costly possession. The Phari- 
sees were enraged when Jesus spoke the 
truth against them. Their desire to close 
His mouth now became determination, 
and the end of the day of conflict saw 
Jesus win in logic and in teaching, but 
lose in His personal influence over His 
enemies. This, too, is everyday life. 


MAY 24 
“In Remembrance of Me” 


ying observance of the Lord’s Supper 
is probably to be considered the most 
widespread and meaningful sacrament of 
the Christian religion. It belongs to both 
Catholic and Protestant, and symbolizes 
the most important elements in connec- 
tion with the death of Jesus Christ. 

(1) Form. The original form of the 
Lord’s Supper was a small group of per- 
sons—Jesus and His twelve disciples—in 
an upper room in the city of Jerusalem. 
They surrounded a table, the participants 
reclining on couches for the purpose of 
eating together the Passover meal. 

(2) Words. The actual words used at 
the Lord’s Supper are few. Jesus, having 
given thanks, said of the bread, “This is 
my body which is given for you; this do 
in remembrance of me.” Of the cup He 
said, “This cup is the new testament in 
my blood. which is shed for vou.” 

(3) Meaning. The Passover reminded 
every Jewish believer of salvation from 
death by the merciful intervention of 
God. The Lord’s Supper likewise takes 
note of salvation, but of a new and differ- 
ent kind. This is salvation from the effects 
and penalty of sin—a salvation made pos- 
sible by the willing sacrifice of Christ. 


MAY 31 
Facing the End of Life 


OW should one act when entering the 
final hours of human life? Are there 
lessons to be learned from Jesus’ conduct? 
This seems to be the order of events as 
Jesus could control them: Following the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, Jesus 
washed the disciples’ feet; then came the 
farewell discourses; then the prayer for 
His disciples; then the walk to Gethsem- 
ane and the Master’s prayer for Him- 
self; then the betrayal and arrest; then 
the display of calmness and patience 
through the long trials; and finally the 
walk toward Calvary. 

If one were reading for the first time 
the account (Mark 14:32 to 15:20) there 
would be the immediate impression of 
self-control in time of crisis. Next, note 
would be made of communion with the 
Father. Then, consideration of others. 

Poise and self-control come more often 
as acquired than as natural virtues. 
_Dependence on God is an indispensable 
aid in meeting crises. 

Consideration of others is the virtue 
that marks a man whom love has claimed. 
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PY Peace with 


security 


The simple Moody annuity plan will give you both 
... with a generous, regular check to prove it. A 
check that is always for the same amount... one 
that you can count on. And while you rest in secur- 
ity with a steady income, you are helping the cause 
of Christ . . . by aiding to train volunteers for His 


a true Case Mrs. J. S., who was re- 
ceiving an income of about $100 monthly from 
her funds invested in conservative commercial 
securities, is now receiving $204.36 a month 
from her funds since placing most of them in 
Moody Annuities. 


Yes, send me the full story on Moody Annuities. 
(] Also booklet A, I am under 20. Dept. H-105 


City & State 
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If you want the whole story of 
fine monuments sculptured from 
Select Barre Granite and ap- 
proved by an independent Board 
of Experts in the “Granite Center 
of the World”, send for the latest 
edition of “Remembered Yester- 
days” as published by the Barre 
Guild. Barre Granite is noted for 
its superb texture, its remarkable 
ability to remain clean, to hold 
through the years each beloved 
detail of design and lettering. Get 
complete information. Send 
coupon today. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CurisTIAN HERALD. 





LATEST EDITION of 28-page illustrated 


book on selecting finer memorials ready for 
distribution. See offer below with coupon. 


Meanwhile, you can depend upon the expert- 
ence and knowledge of the dealer who offers a 
monument inscribed with a Barre Guild Seal 
and backed by a Barre Guild Certificate. 
These are guarantees of quality assured by the 
Barre Granite Association — using the finest 
granite from the quarries of the J. K. Pirie 


—— Estate, Rock of Ages Corpora- 
(BAR RE) tion, E. L. Smith & Co., Wells- 
(GU ILD Lamson Quarry Co., and Wet- 


more &> Morse Granite Co. 









| Barre Guitp, Dept. CH-6 

| Barre, Vermont 

1 Please send me without obliga- 
1 tion a copy of “Remembered 
| Yesterdays” 
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: Address 
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PROTECT i 


Handy In Any 
EMERGENCY 


Ideal for Defense 
Bonds, Stamps, 
Jewelry, Cash, 
Securities 


Set Your Own PERSONAL COMBINATION 


No keys to bother with. This Master Steel Safety 
Box is made of heavy gauge steel, finished in baked-on 


green, wrinkle enamel. 

Box No. C*151,1214"’x 8146” x5" 
eight-compartment tray. East $5.50; West and South 
$5.65; Gulf and Pacific States $5.75. At your dealer or 
send check or money order to Master Metal Products, 
Inc., 327 Chicago St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


, has removable 


Circular illustrating other types of boxes on request 


For Building CHARACTER [ibedubedahe 
and CULTURE of CHILDREN 3 to 8 


Selected from outstanding books of many publish- 
ers. Cost but a fraction of expensive sets covering 
fewer basic needs. Send postcard for full facts. 


ASSOCIATED AUTHORS 
Dept. CH-5 at 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


CHRISTIAN 


9,000 worxerss WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 
Krystal Plax or velvet scripture mottoes, 
scripture calendars, greeting cards.Goodcom- 
a Send for free catalog and price list. 


RGE W. NOBLE, THE CHRISTIAN CO. 
Dept. Se 542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 








eT) TL UA EAL 


HOME STUDY 
oe 
or 


my Sunday School class has 
been thrilled with their 
lessons, and I have been richly blessed. 


Today there is a greater need than ever for 
trained Sunday School teachers and workers. 
Can you qualify? Prepare yourself for this 
noble work by studying at home in your spare 
time at little expense. An interesting course that 
brings to hand every element required to build 
up knowledge, acquaint with methods, and 
supply inspiration for dealing with child life 
and adolescent problems. Write for complete 
details! 


Dept. H-379 


O Please send FREE folder on TEACHER 
TRAINING COURSE. (J Also Prospectus de- 
scribing all 17 Home Study Courses. 


Name 


A Tom ULL U my TINGLE AG 


eel eS iaeD tla 
1S3 INSTITUTE PLACE 


SCHOOL 


CHICAGO, ILL 


When writing to advertisers please mention CuristiAN HERALD 


NEW BOOKS 
TO READ 


by 


DANIEL A. POLING 


Flight to Arras, by Antonine de Saint- 
Exupery. (255 pp., Reynal & Hitchcock, 
$2.75.) The author of Wind, Sand and 
Tears, called by many “the Joseph Conrad 
of the air,’ has written a greater story. 
Beyond the story the greatness lies in a 


| profound philosophy for present day liv- 
| ing written in language exquisitely beauti- 


ful. “Why in the midst of defeat do I and 
my kind continue to take the risk of 
death?”, the pilot asks himself and per- 
haps answers in these words: “No man 
had the right to despair since each was 
the messenger of a thing greater than 
himself. Despair was the rejection of God 
within oneself . . . as the inheritor of God 
my civilization made each responsible for 
all and all responsible for each.” A single 
evening’s action is the frame work of this 
immortal novel. 


The Great Adventure of Living, by 
Winfred Rhoades. (176 pp., J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, $2.00.) One of the most 
important volumes that will be written in 
its field this year and its field is religion 
in the broadest, most realistic sense. If 
you would find help to face your prob- 
lems with courage, if you would have the 
door opened to vast areas of fruitful 
dynamic living, then enter here. The 
author has paid the price of the answers. 


Cordell Hull, a Biography, by Harold 
B. Hinton. (377 pp., Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, $3.00.) A biography of the 
year concerning a man of any year. The 
life of Cordell Hull is a saga of America. 
As a major statesman and a major prophet 
of a generation, his career could worthily 
be named “From log cabin to—beyond 
the White House!” Admirably written, 
“Cordell Hull, a Biography,” is the modest 
title of a worthy and great achievement in 


biographical literature. 


Cross Creek, by Marjorie Kinnan Raw- 
lings. (368 pp., Charles Scribners Sons, 
$2.50.) An intimate biography written 
conversationally, with vivid drama, by the 
author of The Yearling. The pen pictures 
are exquisitely drawn and the life his- 
tories read like fiction—which they are 
not. The maturity of the book removes it 
from Sunday School libraries, but the 
church needs to know what is written here. 


Who’s Who, 1942. (The A. N. Marquis 
Co., Chicago.) An indispensable reference 
book, a library in itself, that makes ab- 
sorbing reading for those who would study 
lives at first hand. The new edition con- 
tains 31,962 sketches, of which 3,560 have 
never before appeared, and runs to 2,580 
pages. It is “taller and thinner” than pre- 
vious editions, measuring 101% inches high, 
8 wide and 2% thick, a size designed for 
greater ease in handling. No office or 


library without this 


work. 


is complete great 


The Message of the 


Lord’s Prayer, by 
Igor I. Sikorsky. 


(68 pp., Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, $1.25.) “The Message of the 
Lord’s Prayer” is a beautifully written, 
warm and reverent analysis of the greatest 
of all prayers. The great inventor has 
turned aside long enough to place the 
Christian community in his debt. 


Only One Storm, by Granville Hicks. 
(427 pp., The Macmillan Co., $2.75.) 
Here is a story of a hard-drinking, fast- 
moving, lewd-talking set in a Berkshire 
community where mingles the lurid past 
with the cosmopolitan present, and if one 
may believe the script, has most of its 
virtues in the graveyard. The hero nar- 
rowly escapes membership in the Com- 
munist party and is elected a selectman 
by an even narrower margin. My old 
friends of the railroad right-of-way gang, 
harvest crew and Oregon sawmill, would 
take a little time to harden up for some 
of the dialogue, but they would thorough- 
ly enjoy it. At the best it runs like this: 
“T believe in the American way of life, 
and I know that it is in danger. I am pre- 
pared to fight for it,” and then as a physi- 
cal and moral conditioner, he takes 
another drink. Enough cocktails are con- 
sumed to give even a Berkshire commu- 
nity ulcers of the stomach. The flap 
promises much, but only the word “‘salty” 
even suggests how much. As you may 
have gathered, this is not a book for 
church libraries, though there are several 
churches and preachers in it, and a funeral 
at the last which is the best writing of the 
novel. Only One Storm will be a best 
seller and will make a nation think. It 
will be a motion picture of its year, and 
when Will Hays gets through with it, we 
shall call it wonderful. 


They Knew Lincoln, by John E. Wash- 
ington. (244 pp., E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$3.75.) Carl Sandburg says that quite 
aside from its personal interest in Lincoln: 

“This is an important human narrative.” 
I support that judgment. Poignant with 
elemental emotions, crowded with human 
interest, this unique portrait done by the 
son of a slave is a distinguished contribu- 
tion to Lincolniana. It will find its way to 
every serious library in America. 


There Are Sermons in Stories, by Wil- 
liam L. Stidger. (254 pp., Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, $2.00.) One of Chris- 
tian Herald’s most popular writers has 
done another characteristic volume in 4 
notable series. His library assumes pro- 
portions and this his latest book will bring 
aid and comfort to many a public speaker, 
teacher and preacher. 
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YOU CAN HAVE 
\ Profitable 
CHRISTIAN 

BUSINESS 


During our national emer- 
gency the “Home Front” 
‘Sunshine Line’ must remain strong. More 
catalog full off people are now recognizing 
ae the stabilizing power of 
Christian influence. 
THE DEMAND FOR RELIGIOUS MERCHANDISE 
iS GREATER THAN EVER 


If you can give a little time plus a little 
effort you can render a good service and 
also enjoy profitable Christian business. 
New Scripture-text Everyday, Mother’s 
Day and Sympathy cards. Beautiful Wall 
Plaques, Bibles, Egermeier’s Bible Story 
Books, etc. Also items for men in service. 


TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS 
Dept. C-25 Sacramento, Calif. or Anderson, Ind. 


Get our new 


all speculation about 
your Sunday School 
teaching materials. Use 


STANDARD True-to-the-BIBLE 
Sunday School LESSONS 


closely Graded or Uniform, and watch interest 
and enthusiasm step up. Teachers’ responsi- 
bilities today are greater than ever, so get all 
the facts at once! Free Prospectus, Catalog, 
Samples on request. Send name of school and 
department interested in. Address Dept. CH-5. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 


8TH & CUTTER STS CINCINNATI, OHIO 


You need no longer puzzle over what 
to send on Mother's Day. Here is one 
of the most appropriate choices you 
could make 


FAMOUS HYMNS 


With Stories and Pictures 
By ELIZABETH HUBBARD BONSALL 


Tells the stories of sixty of the most inspir- 
ing and well-loved hymns of Christendom 
and associates with each a masterpiece of 
art, describing the interesting narrative of 
picture and artist. A most attractive gift to 
an absent loved one on anv festal occasion. 
Coated paper, 10” x 814”, 136 pages bound 
in colored cloth with tull-colos inset and 
four-color jacket. 


Send $1.00 Today 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


BUCTOSE So. 6ok5- goed $1.00 a copy 
copies FAMOUS HYMNS 


UNION 


Jobs for Today's Youth, by T. Otto 


Nall and Bert H. Davis. (168 pp., Associa- | 


tion Press, $1.75.) Here is the finest, the 
most practical contribution to the field of 


vocational guidance that has been pub-| 


lished in a decade. It is practical, dynamic 
and available to young men and young 


| 
| 


women everywhere. The authors come to | 


their task with wide experience in the area 


of their interest. Personally, I am grateful | 


to them for assistance here given! 


The Throne of David, by A. G. Hebert. 
(277 pp., Morehouse-Gorham Co., $4.00.) 
This is a study of the Old Testament in 
Jesus Christ and in His church. 


The Children, by Nina Fedorova. (386 
pp., Little, Brown & Company, $2.50.) 
This novel will be within my first ten 
books of the year. It is indeed a “ 
beautiful” book; 
discrimination about relationships, quali- 
ties and virtues that never perish from the 
earth. There is romance and philosophy 
in the mood of fiction. As to birth control 
for instance: ‘Least of all could I stand 
that reproach for having had my children. 
Scientifically minded people presume that 
having no country, no money, no fixed so- 
cial standing, one must not bear children, 
but, my dear, exactly because we have 
nothing else we need our children so 

And again “Their marriage was 

not of love nor of friendship nor calcula- 
i it was a humiliation married 
to another humiliation, a loneliness cling- 
ing to another loneliness ..... .” And is 
not this a vast truthp—‘Among the many 
ways of making people die on a large 
scale, economic pressure is perhaps the 
best.” There are choice bits like this: 
“Alms once given, a Chinese beggar takes 
it as a mutual understanding and a pledge 
of constant support in the future”. And 
|of hypocrisy: “The sin of the powerful, 
the vice of the rich, the most abominable 
| of all the capital sins, for it pays in world- 
ly goods .... a dignified shelter, a peace- 
ful retreat of vicious souls .... but the 
garments of hypocrisy wear out in time!” 


written with eloquent | 


| 


wise and | 


However, do not miss the most important | 


thing—The Children is a radiant story. 


In the Years of our Lord, by Manuel 
Komroff. (311 pp., Harper & Brothers, 
$2.50.) A story of the immortal New 
Testament story which plays upon the 
| heart of man’s immortal hope. The nar- 


|rative is simple and childlike in its sim-| 


| plicity. 
the Gospels and all the incidents have 


Also it marches with the spirit of | 


their basis in the Bible record or the leg- 


ends that have grown up about it. 


: Old McDonald Had a Farm, by Angus 
McDonald. (278 pp., Houghton Mifflin 
Co., $2.75.) Old McDonald is the preach- 
er father of the author. This book better 
|than fiction reads as smoothly as your 
best detective story, though there is noth- 
ing of that in it. McDonald was hard as 
nails and he only softened long enough to 
die. He was a “hell and damnation” 
preacher, 
worker who turned stones to bread! Out 
of such stuff as “Old Man” McDonald, 
the desert has been made to blossom with 
| harvests and freedom has been raised from 
the wilderness. Just a bit of gentleness 
|with the mother of his children would 
| have helped a lot. 


also a genius and a miracle | 


ONLY 
ONE STORM 


By 


Hicks 


Granville 


A novel which we believe 
will be outstanding among 
any published in 1942. In its 
depiction of a small Amer- 
ican community lashed by 
world crisis, and of a typical 
American struggling to adapt 
himself to a new way of life, 
it is truly a symbol of our 
times. 


“Mr. Hicks has written The 
Novel of the Hour!” 


Chicago News 


all bookstores $2.75 


Maemillan @ New York 





YOUR FAMILY’S PROBLEM 
SOLVED BY THIS 


194? Free Book 


*THE MALLEAN 


ALL important family questions answered 
fully in very latest book on ‘‘How to Choose 
a Memorial.’’ Problems of size, form, in- 
scription, placement, landscaping, ceme- 
tery laws treated in detail by foremost 
authorities. Twenty-four pages — hand- 
somely printed — fully illustrated — free. 
Find out now. Mail coupon below today. 


*THE MALLEAN — One of many exclusive 1942 Rock 
of Ages designs identified by deep-etched trade-mark. 
Guaranteed for your satisfaction. Compare Rock of 

Ages’ lasting brilliancy, life, and 


OE M. 
“y So clean-cut finish in any climate. 
ailk pe poor for every type of memo- 
OF rial work. . Rock of Ages is 


sold only through our authorized 
\qGes/ 


Rock of Ages dealers — everywhere. 
oe ROCK OF AGES CORP. 
307 Great Quarry Road, Barre, Vermont 

Please send me without obligation your 
1942 book, "How to Choose a Memorial.”’ 


NAME 


STREET — 
3). — 


UT tora: (3 a rere 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 











TWO WAYS 
TO MAKE 
1942 YOUR 
BEST 


DVBS 


Send today for copy 
of Brand New Va- 
cation Bible School 
Handbook by Nel- 
son: covers every 
phase of DVBS ac- 
tivity from preparation to actual teaching of 
the lessons. Excellent training course for work- 
ers. 128 pages, 20 chapters, 60c per copy. 


STANDARD COURSES 
VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 


are outstanding in their Bible association; 
timeliness of subject matter; beauty of ex- 
pression; interest and enthusiastic response. 
Courses cover Kindergarten, Primary, Junior, 
Intermediate grades. Descriptive Prospectus, 
FREE on request. Dept. CH-5. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 


8TH & CUTTER STS 


—4 MD 


VACATION 
BIBLE SCHOOL 


PEM 


VERNER NELSON 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ae 
ATTACKS ? 


You’ve choked, wheezed, gasped and strug- 
gled for breath—you are sick and tired of sit- 
ting up nights !osing rest and sleep — but you 
haven't tried FB Tablets, tiie medicine that gave me re- 
fief! I suffered agony for nearly six years. Now I have no 
spells of choking, gasping, wheezing. I sleepsound all night 
jong. I can’t promise your results will be the same or better 
or worse than mine. But if you —— to your drug store for 
the 60c FB Tablets and if not satisfied with results from the 
first package, I’ll refund your money! Ask for FB Tablets! 
FREE! For FB Tablets convincing FREE TRIAL OFFER 
write FREE BREATH, Dept.471C,Benton Harbor, Mich 


j 
Ya lis 


FREE 


ae ar NG 
OFFER 


WANT EXTRA 
CASH? 


Christian Herald has a plan that 
offers you a pleasant way of mak- 
ing money in your spare time. 
One friend earned $70 in several 
hours through this plan. Other 
men and women are finding it a 
sure way to real earnings. There 
is nO expense to you, no previous 
experience needed. 


If you want to turn your spare 
time into extra money just clip 
and mail the coupon below and 
full particulars will reach you by 
return mail. 


DON’T WAIT 
Mail the Coupon Today 


Desk 542 CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please tell me all details about your 
offer to make Extra Money. 


Name..... 


Address eee 


When writing to advertisers please 
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| (Continued from page 41) 


{__ SATURDAY, MAY 16 


“THERE IS A FRIEND THAT STICKETH.” 
READ PROVERBS 18:13-24. 


Ir HAS been well said, “He treads on 
sacred ground who breaks a tie that binds 
two friends. Oh, who could ever feel re- 
venge is sweet, to see a friendship die, or 
wounded so that it can never heal? If I 
should ever cause two friends to hate, 
then Lord, I ask of Thee, for just a little 
while, to banish me from Thy pure sight, 
and make me friendless be.” 


Set a watch on our lips that we may 
never wound another. Set Thy grace in 
our hearts that we may not grieve Thee. 


{ SUNDAY, MAY 17 } 
“CAST THY BREAD UPON THE WATERS.” 
READ ECCLESIASTES 11:1-8. 


Ir HAS been suggested that this may 
refer to sowing the seed on inundated 
felds, where it will eventually fall into 
the rich mud. But, of course, the sacred 
writer is urging the doing of kindly deeds 
whenever possible. Still, “Do not make 
such a splash when you cast your bread 
on the waters that people will think you 
are doing it merely to attract attention.” 


Grant us the sympathetic heart and 
the ready hand today, that in this, and 
all else, Christ may be our example. 


{ MONDAY, MAY 18 1 


“WHAT IS YOUR LIFE?” 
READ JAMES 4:10-17. 


‘Tue famous Albert Einstein recently 
said, “Strange is our situation here upon 
earth. Each of us comes for a short visit, 
not knowing why, yet seeming to divine 


a purpose. There is one thing we do 
know: man is here for the sake of other 
men—above all, for those upon whose 
well-being our own happiness depends 

. . and for the countless unknown souls 
with whose fate we are connected by a 
bond of sympathy.” 


Help us, inspired by Thy example, O 
Christ, to make every day bring blessing 
to others, through Thy grace. Amen. 


TUESDAY, MAY 19 


“NOT WITH EYE SERVICE.” 
READ EPHESIANS 6:1-8. 


A FAMOUS sculptor of ancient Greece 
was working assiduously at the rear of a 
statue. A friend remonstrated with him. 
It seemed wasted time and effort in one 
so gifted. “Why make the back so beau- 
tiful, when it will go to the wall where 
no one will see it?” The artist did not 
reply for a moment. Then he said, “The 
greatest beauty is in the unseen, and is 
never hidden to the seeing Eye.” It is 
not what men see, but what God sees as 
we discharge the duties of the day. 


Move us, O Lord, never to give Thee 
less than our best. Amen. 


mention CHRISTIAN 


HERALD. 


DEFORMED OR 
INJURED BACK 


Thousands of c 
Remarkable Cases 


A Man, helpless, unable 
to walk, because of a 
spinal injury, was, 
through support of the 
Philo Burt Appliance, 
riding horseback and 
playing tennis, within a 
year. A Lady, 72 years 
old, who suffered a se- 
vere spinal disorder, 
found relief. A Child, 
par zed from a spinal 
deformity was able to 
Play about the house, 
in three weeks’ time. The 
Philo Burt Appliance has been successfully used i 
over sixty-three thousand cases in the past 39 years 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL TO PROVE 
ITS VALUE IN YOUR OWN CASE 
# The Appliance is light, cool, flexill 
and easily adjusted—how different 
rom the old torturing plaster casts 
leather and celluloid jackets or st« 
braces. Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened, injured, diseus 
or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to it 
vestigate. Physicians 
recommend it and we 
work with your Doctor 
Reduced price withi: 
reach of all afflicted 


> 


Send for descriptive book 

Describe your case sg 

we can give you definit« 

information. 

PHILO BURT CO., 
207-5 Odd Fellows Temple 

Jamestown, New York 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25¢ and 50¢ at druggists. . . . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. © 1. P. inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2901-E, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Good News for the HARD of 


HEARING Fz 


Make your home trial of the 

Vibraphone. No wires, batteries, 

attachments. Write for free illus- 

trated booklet describing this 

effective non-electric hearing aid. 
European Vibraphone Co. : 

Dept. H-8, 4687 Hollywood Boulevard < 
Los Angeles, California : 


40-page FREE BOOK—tells 
Piles, Rectal Abscess, Fistula 
rectal and colon disorders; 
ments and latest corrective’ treatments. 
Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite 502, 926 
McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 


facts about 
and other 
also related ail- 


Our FREE Test shows your writing ability. It’s 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED Send for Jest 
fun! Weshow what to write, help you sell. RUSH (i 
posteard TODAY ! No obligation. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE, DEPT. 775-P, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


IF YOU LIKE TO 
DRAW, SKETCH or PAINT 


Write for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age and occupation. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., ; 
Dept. CS-52 Minneapolis, Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL HOSIERY 


Buy the ECONOMY Way. LOVLIEST FINE HOSIERY. WON- 
DERFUL VALUE—35c (3 PAIRS—$1.00). BEAUTIFUL 
SATISFYING — Wear RESISTING Fulfashioned — 7(« 
Prs. $1.: - “Fit PERFECT—Wear WONDERFUL Look 
MARVELOUS. MAZING. SPLENDID ELASTICITY 
-FLATTERING Fit. ALLURING SHADES. 

**DIREX'’ CH346W. BROAD, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


Banish the craving for tobacco 83 
thousands have. Make yourself free 
and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Not a substitute, not habit forming. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 


jurious effect of tobacco 
pad of treatment which | FREE 

a any men. 
relieve many mer BOOK 


THE NEWELL COMPANY |_ 
139 Clayton Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 20 


“DO IT HEARTILY AS TO THE LORD.” 
READ COLOSSIANS 3:12-24. 


Waar we said yesterday about the 
Greek sculptor must have been in Long- 
fellow’s mind when he wrote, “In the 
elder days of art, builders wrought with 
greatest care each minute and unseen 
part, for God sees everywhere. Let us 
do our work as well—both the unseen 
and the seen; make the house where 
God may dwell, beautiful, and clean.” 


Grant us that love for Thee, O God, 
which shall lighten and enhance all la- 
bor, and dignify the humblest duty. 


{ THURSDAY, MAY 21 } 


“THE FEAR OF THE LORD IS THE 
BEGINNING.” 
READ PSALM 111. 


Ir WAS speech-day at the High School. 
The last speaker was the mayor, and 
only five minutes were left. He made 
good use of them. ‘“‘As you go out of 
this school, you will see a gang at the 
railroad shoveling stones. They are mak- 
ing seventy-five dollars a month. At the 
head of the train the engineer is getting 
two hundred. His superintendent is mak- 
ing five hundred a month. What is the 
reason? Education.” 


Grant us, O divine Father, a fervent 
desire to know Thy will and to do it. 


{ FRIDAY, MAY 22 } 


‘WE SHALL BE SATISFIED.” 
READ PSALM 65. 


PropLe are looking vainly for satis- 
faction. It is not to be found in the 
gilded halls of pleasure, nor under the 
blazing lights of the streets. It is in loyal 
obedience to God’s will. “The weakest 
spirit can stray and fail, but it takes a 
man to do right, the seas to sail, and the 
heights to scale to the dwelling-place of 
light. And the things that count when 
the night is near, when the long, long 
race is run, is a conscience clear, and 
devoid of fear, and a sense of duty 
done.” 


Help us, O God, so to serve Thee with 
all our might that, when life is over, we 
may have no regrets. Amen. 


SATURDAY, MAY 23 1 


“WHY BEHOLDEST THOU THE MOTE?” 
READ LUKE 6:39-49, 


Tue newspapers reported that a pos- 
tal card was recently delivered. It had 
taken fifty-one years to traverse only 
one hundred and forty miles. Nothing 
Was said about the punctuality and des- 
patch which mark the usual delivery of 
the mails. We can seldom see when 
things go right; always, when they go 
wrong, 


Needing Thy patience, help us to be 
patient ; full of imperfections, help us to 
be tolerant of those of others. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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MISS GRACE HALLOWELL 
Christian Herald 
Cooking School Instructor 


MAKE MONEY 
FOR | 
YOUR CHURCH 


or 


RED CROSS 


AVE you ever had a Christian Herald 
cooking school in your church? If not 
—you've missed a treat. More than a thou- 
sand of these schools have been held in 
churches. They are very popular and very 
easy to put on. You have a good time; ap- 
petizing refreshments, and get a lot of new 
cooking ideas. 
Here are three suggestions for putting on 
a school. 


Have a school in your church spon- 
sored by one of your church groups in 
which the money goes into thé treasury of 
the group. 


> A two hour cooking school at noon as 

* the social “interlude” on your Red 
Cross work day. The money to go either to 
the Red Cross or to the sponsoring group— 
or divided between the two. 


3 A Red Cross School, sponsored by the 
* local Red Cross chapter; promoted by 
a group of neighborhood churches and held 
in the church best equipped to care for the 
school. Profits to go to the Red Cross. 


Write Today for fuller details 


and instructions. 
Let us know what dates in the Fall would 
likely suit you best, and which one of the 
above plans you will work under. 
The schools are held in the middle west 
and eastern states. 


Write at once to Miss Olive Eglin 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 Fourth Ave.. New York 





MIND 
Is 


BEYOND PRICE 


Are you sure your investments will con- 
tinue to give you a regular income? 


Many men and women have found the answer in 


A GUARANTEED INCOME 
THROUGH OUR ANNUITY PLAN 


se 


For both personal and altruistic 
reasons you should investigate our 
Annuity Plan for a Guaranteed In- 
come, devised over 70 years ago. 
These thousands of annuitants have 
helped preach the gospel to a mul- 
titude of people at home and 
abroad. At the same time they 
have enjoyed the security of a reg- 
ular income. 


Division of Foreign Missions and Division of 
Home Missions and Church Extension, Methodist 
Church, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: C.H.33 


Please send me information concerning 
your annuity plan. 


mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 





Edited by PAUL MAYNARD 


Gratifying, Indeed 


Dear Editor: 

You will be pleased, I’m sure, to know 
that the National Literature Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. Army and Navy Depart- 
ment has voted unanimously to place the 
Christian Herald on the reading room 
tables of all U. S. O. clubs the Y. M. C. A. 
conducts. We’re running 142 U.S. O. clubs 
and 12 more have been assigned. 

Richard A. Martinsen 
Public Relations Dept. 


Pleased and most grateful for this 
vote of confidence. To any soldier 
or sailor who sees this item we will 
pay $1.00 if he will write us a letter 
we can use on this page. 


From Mrs. Booth 


Volunteer Prison League of 
The Volunteers of America 
Dear Christian Herald Readers: 

I am appealing to you on behalf of the 
many men in prison whom I know are 
ready and worthy to come out and take 
their places in society, but who cannot be 
released unless someone is willing to give 
them a bonafide job. 

My appeal is made to Christians, be- 
cause I feel that they will realize the dou- 
ble meaning of their sponsorship of these 
prisoners. They would be giving some poor 
fellow a chance, but they would also be 
serving their Lord, by offering the hand of 
friendship to one who needs it sorely. 

There must be hundreds of jobs that are 
vacant just now with so many of our young 
men going into the service of their Coun- 
try! I have on my list men who can work 
as porters, janitors, painters, plumbers, car- 
penters and laundry men. I have others 
who can run stationary engines, elevators; 
I have electricians and gardeners, farm 
hands and general handy men. 

All they want is a chance to work! And 
all I want for them is a kindly, Christian 
friend who will give them, not only their 
job and wage, but loving friendship and 
guidance. 

I ask this, not for New York State men 
alone, but for men waiting in prisons from 
New York to California! If you are earnest- 
ly anxious to help in this, please pray 
about it and then write to me! 

Mrs. Ballington Booth 
34 West 28th Street 
New York City. 


Reading Matter Needed 


Paterson, N. J. 
Dear Editor: 

I wonder how many of my fellow-readers 
of Christian Herald are aware of the great 
demand for Christian literature in our 
penal institutions? I have before me as I 
write, a letter from the Rev. Osborne Budd, 
Protestant Chaplain of Wallkill State 
Prison, P.O. Box G, Wallkill, N. Y., stat- 
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ing that out of a batch of religious publi- 
cations I recently sent him, Christian 
Herald was, by all odds, the most popular 
periodical. He can use a large number of 
them each month and has expressed to me 
the hope that used copies may be made 
available to him for distribution. 

Christian Herald families in New York 
and New Jersey will find the remailing 
cost to Wallkill a very trifling sum. Sub- 
scribers in other parts of the country would 
perhaps be better advised to mail their 
used copies to the Protestant chaplain of 
their own state prison. All religious litera- 
ture is well received but, remember, Chris- 
tian Herald is THE favorite among the 
unfortunate inmates of these institutions. 

Will you do your bit? 

Robert Stuart Clifton 


We hope many readers will com- 
ply with these requests. We need 
these men back in the ranks of 
worthy citizenship and we are al- 
ways striving to publish a magazine 
that will help them find the answer 
to their particular problem, what- 
ever it may be. 


A 17-Year-Old Patriot 


Windham, New York 
Dear Editor: 

I am writing this letter from an inspira- 
tion from your article “Buy Defense 
Bonds” in the March issue. I hope my let- 
ter will help someone to realize their duty 
to God and their country. 

Buy Defense Bonds! Yes, Americans 
buy them and keep buying them. At pres- 
ent we are faced with the loss of every- 
thing there is to live for—freedom, justice, 
yes and even civilization itself. We are 
fighting against want, fear and the loss of 
freedom of religion, speech and press. 
China has been fighting for years on our 
behalf, so have Russia and England. Can 
we let them down now? Our Forefathers 
fought and died for their sacred freedom. 
Can we betray their faith in us? Do you 
want to worship Hitler and use ‘Mein 
Kampf” as your Bible? Do you want to 
hold sacred the blood of Germans instead 
of Christ, our Saviour? Even now I can 
hear you laughing and saying, “It can’t 
happen here.” You’re wrong—wake up be- 
fore it’s too late. There are two alterna- 
tives—either total victory or total defeat. 
The outcome of this war will insure either 
brotherhood in sunlight or chains in dark- 
ness. Do your share now in protecting the 
American way of life. No matter how lit- 
tle you do, you may be assured that the 
small things count in the final victory. We 
must do more than pray in this crisis. We 
must do our part. Never let it be said that 
you were too busy to do your share because 
you thought that others could do more and 
had more time to do so than you. 

Buy Defense Stamps and Bonds in the 
belief that our “forefathers shall not have 
died in vain and that this nation under 


God shall have a new birth of freedom.” 
Yours for victory, 
Violetta Sweet 
Reader Sweet is seventeen years 
old, and we’re glad to tell her that 
every member of the Christian 
Herald organization is buying War 
Savings Bonds (new name for De- 
fense Bonds) systematically. 


Cooperation Among Publishers 


Havre, Montana 
Dear Editor: 

I notice in the March Christian Herald 
a letter by J. P. H. of Glasgow, Montana 
asking why you carry at the same time the 
platform of “Church Unity; that it may 
be increasingly a reality,” and on the op- 
posite page an advertisement advocating 
that each Church School purchase mate. 
rials from its own denominational publish- 
ing house. 

The advertisement should be self-ex- 
planatory. Apparently many have failed 
to understand it, however. Such an adver- 
tisement would be impossible if there were 
no cooperative means of producing it. 

The explanation is that in each denomi- 
nation there is at least one publishing 
house which cooperates with publishing 
houses of other denominations and with 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. They work together, not only in 
advertising, but also in producing lesson 
materials and courses of instruction for the 
Church Schools. This does much to hasten 
Christian Union, rather than to retard it 
as J. P. H. has suggested it might. 

There are some publishing houses which 
are not included in this plan, which are no 
doubt doing excellent work. If Christian 
Union is to become a reality, however 
much of the duplication of activity will 
have to be cut out. This is a first step in 
that process of elimination. 

W. E. H. 


Reader J. P. H. gets a most con- 
vincing answer right from his own 
state. 


Approves Movies 


Denver, Colorado 
Dear Editor: 

It is with regret that I read some criti- 
cism of Christian Herald for publishing a 
page of “Motion Picture Comments.” I 
consider this a worth-while service to its 
readers. 

Practically everyone goes to the movies. 
They furnish wholesome entertainment, 
and are also educational, but, unfortunate- 
ly, offer as well, a good deal of “trash,” if 
not actually harmful matter. 

The comments and recommendations of 
the newspapers and ordinary magazines are 
often misleading and unreliable. When 
Christian Herald recommends a picture, I 
feel that I want to see it. I think I have 
not been disappointed in a single one so 
recommended. When in doubt about a pic- 
ture, if at all possible, I wait for a com- 
ment on it in Christian Herald. Christian 
Herald is a magazine of practical Chris- 
tianity, which we need—not just more 
theology, of which we have enough al- 
ready, if we live up to the best there 1s 
in it. 

Edith L. Mook 

Back of every practical Christian 
act there lies a definite theology. We 
do not all need to know science in 


order to use our electric lights but 
Thomas Edison had to. 
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(Continued from page 61) 


“THEY THINK IT STRANGE.” 
READ I PETER 4:1-7. 


W: MUST not mind being thought 
peculiar because we try to serve Christ, 
and obey His word. A man who sought 
to help other people was regarded by 
some as a busybody. But if he had been 
truly informed about the Christian life, 
he would not have gone on his way, as- 
sured that he could not, please every- 
body. He need not attempt it. If only 
he could please Jesus Christ... . 


Seeking to do Thy will, help us to 
keep our eyes on the goal, and not on 
our critics. For Thy name’s sake, Amen. 


MONDAY, MAY 25 





“WHAT DO YE MORE THAN OTHERS?” 
READ MATTHEW 5:38-48. 


Ricu is meant to be the Christian’s 
life. John H. Rhodes, a_ well-known 
author. advises, ““Do more than exist, 
live: do more than touch, feel; do more 
than look, observe; do more than read, 
absorb; do more than hear, listen; do 
more than listen, understand; do more 
than think, ponder; do more than talk, 
say something.” That is sound counsel. 


Give us new purpose in living that we 
may feel greater zest in knowing Thee 
and aiding our fellows. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, MAY 26 1 


“MY SOUL SHALL .. . BOAST.” 
READ PSALM 34:1-15. 


A QUAINT legend tells that Satan, 
seeing a man walking down life’s street, 
commanded an imp to capture him. The 
imp whispered in the man’s ear, “You 
are discouraged.” “O no, I’m _ not,” 
came the reply. The statement was re- 
peated three or four times. Then the 
man’s head drooped, and he answered, 
“Well, perhaps I am—a bit.” And he 
was led away into Doubting Castle. 
Turn from feelings to faith. 


Through Thy sufficient grace, make us 
strong to resist all self-pity, all doubts 
of Thy goodness. So shall we be glad in 
Thee. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 27 | 


“EXCEPT YE REPENT .. .” 
READ LUKE 13:1-9. 


Tue needs of the nations have brought 
the knitting needle into service again. 
We heard of a friend who was annoyed 
to find that, some time previously, she 
had dropped a stitch without noticing 
It, and the work had to be undone. But 
what of the stitches we all drop? That 
other life we might have blessed; that 
service we intended to render. Go back, 
and pick up the stitch. Then take up the 
work again. 


O Saviour, whose love for us we can 
never measure, forgive our unfaithful- 
mess. Give us a new start today. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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“Stories of Hymns THe Love” 


by CECILIA MARGARET RUDIN, M.A. 


@ Mother’s Day ® Graduation @ Birthday 


® Inspiration for Young Men in the Service 


Brings to life the heart-warming drama behind our beloved hymns. “‘Onward 
Christian Soldiers,’’ ‘‘Blest Be the Tie That Binds, O, God Our Help in Ages 
Past,’’ ‘My Country, 'Tis of Thee,”’ ‘‘O Beautiful for Spacious Skies." Many 
more. 155 subjects: hymns, composers, ete. 












































Beautifully and tenderly written. Provides comfort, pleasure and inspiration in 
these troubled days. Appealing selection of verses arranged for memorizing. 
Attractively illustrated; handsomely bound. . . . ONLY $1.00. 

A book to own, to enjoy, to give. 


Order Today From Your Dealer or Direct 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


Publishers of ‘‘The Book of Life’’ 
1018 South Wabash Avenue Dept. CH 
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Perfect Sight Without Glasses CONSTIPATION 


The Original and Only Book by 

the Dtesameser of This Method And Colon Troubles—FREE BOOK 

This Is the coe aaa by Gpettherse University, as | If afflicted with Colon and Rectal troubles, 
one 0 civilization. sas . 

P F icakimaats teat i UICKLY HELPED | OF Stomach conditions, write today for 

Se ee | large 122-page FREE BOOK. McCleary 

| Clinic, H538 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, 


EMILY A. BATES, Publisher | Mo 
20 Park Ave., New York City - Phone: AShland 4-653! 





























Over 44,000 copies sold. 326 pages—$3 Postpaid 
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(Continued from page 63) 


{ THURSDAY, MAY 28 } 


“OUT OF A HORRIBLE PIT.” 
READ PSALM 40:1-8. 


W: ALL know what it is to fall into 
the depths of despondency. We become 
discouraged. We feel like giving up 
everything. That is when we are in the 
slough. Bunyan’s pilgrim was taken un- 
awares. The solid ground was no longer 
under his feet. And only with resolute 
effort did he fight his way out. But 
that was all before he had found the 
cross and the Christ. That makes a 
great difference. 


Blessed Lord, our divine helper and 
heartener, in these trying days, keep us 
near to Thyself. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, MAY 29 } 


“IF WE WALK IN THE LIGHT.” 
READ I JOHN 1:1-10. 


The Christian is. without question, 
among the wise. And, “A wise man 
goeth on cheerily, through fair weather 
and through foul. He knoweth his jour- 
ney must be sped, so he carrieth his 
sunshine with him.” That is much what 
the true Christian does. He walks in 
the light, in fellowship with Christ, the 
Light. And that brings cheerfulness, 
gayety, and courage to the common 
walks of life. 


Grant us so to live in touch with 
Thee, O Master, that by our patience, 
love, and helpfulness, we may glorify 
Thee. Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, MAY 30 } 


“OTHER MEN LABORED.” 
READ JOHN 4:31-38. 


Menoriat DAY is observed today 
in many states. In others, the date va- 
ries. But whenever we do honor to the 
brave men and women of the past, who 
have served our country in any capacity, 
in peace as well as in war, who have 
given their strength for the common 
good, we need to lift our hearts to God 
in thankfulness. We dare not take their 
sacrifice without putting forth our own 
efforts to bless and enrich our fellows. 


Because so many unearned blessings 
have come to us, help us to guard our 
heritage, and pass it on enhanced. For 
Christ’s sake, Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, MAY 31 } 


“FAITHFUL IN THAT WHICH IS LEAST.” 
READ LUKE 16:1-13. 


W: ARE not all gifted alike. We 
have not all the same number of talents. 
Consequently, we may be reckoned, by 
the superficial standards of the world, 
to be relative failures. The whole point 
is, however, how does Christ view our 
efforts? Whether we have five talents 
or two, or only one is not the prime 
question. It is what are we doing with 
the gifts entrusted? 


Touch our eyes that we may see, our 
hearts that we may feel aright, what 
Thou, O Christ, dost ask of us. Amen. 
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Ate 


All 


NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


Why It's Higher 


Customer: Isn’t that pretty expensive 
for a little pillow like that? 
Clerk: Well, you see, lady, down is 
now up. 
—Exchange. 


Remarkable At That 


Willie: Did Edison make the first talk- 
ing machine, pa? 

Pa: No son, God made the first one, 
but Edison made the first one that could 
be shut off. 


—Watchword. 


The Only Two That Count 


Teacher—Johnny, what are the seasons? 

Johnny—You mean in the United 
States? 

Teacher—Yes, of course. 

Johnny—Baseball and football. 


—Michigan Farmer. 


Not S-l-o-w 


A little girl of five was entertaining 
while her mother was getting ready. One 
of the ladies remarked to the other with a 
significant look: Not very p-r-e-t-t-y, 
spelling the last word. 

No, said the child quickly, but awful 
s-m-a-r-t. 

—Hardware World. 


They Had Her 


“We once kept a cook for a whole 
month.” 
“Wonderful! How did you manage it?” 
“Why, we were cruising on a houseboat, 
and she couldn’t swim.” 
—Exchange. 


Misunderstanding 


“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish you 
would run across the street and see how 
old Mrs. Brown is this morning.” 

A few minutes later Willie returned and 
reported: 

Mrs. Brown says it’s none of your busi- 
ness how old she is. 

—Lookout. 


Hard 


“Listen to this, Bessie,” said Mr. Tubb. 
“This article states that in some of the old 
Roman prisons that have been unearthed 
they found the petrified remains of the 
prisoners.” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Tubb. 
“Those must be what they call hardened 
criminals, I expect.” 

—Humorist, London. 


But He Can't Win Lying Down 


“English is a funny language, after all,” 

“Why so?” 

“I heard a man talking of a political 
candidate the other day say: ‘If he only 
takes this stand when he runs, he'll have 
a walkover.’ ” 

—Peking Chronicle. 


It Needs It 


A visitor at the Capitol was accompa- 
nied by his small son. The little boy 
watched from the gallery when the House 
came to order. 

“Why did the minister pray for all those 
men, Pop?” 

“He didn’t. He looked them over and 
prayed for the country.” 


—Exchange. 


He Found lt 


“Oh, yes,” confided the pilot on the 
river steamboat, “I’ve been on this river 
so long I know where every stump is.” 

Just then the boat struck a stump and 
bowled over every passenger from stem 


to stern. 


“There!” mumbled the pilot after re- 
gaining his balance. “That’s one of ’em 
now!” 

—Exchange. 


Cause for Alarm 


Mrs. Brown: “I admire Doctor Young 
immensely. He is so persevering in the 
face of difficulties that he always reminds 
me of Patience sitting on a monument.” 

Mr. Brown: “Yes. But, what I am be- 
coming rather alarmed about is the num- 
ber of monuments sitting on his patients.” 

—Leader. 


Stratagem 


Pat and Mike lay next to each other in 
a hospital, both suffering from the same 
leg trouble. The doctor came along and 
attended Pat’s leg. The poor fellow 
screamed with pain. 

Then the doctor looked at Mike’s leg, 
patted it, twisted it, but Mike didn’t make 
a sound. 

After the doctor had gone, Pat shouted 
to his friend: ‘“You are the bravest man 
I’ve ever seen.” 

“Well,” Mike replied, casually, “I saw 
what he did to you, so I showed him my 


good one.” 
—Kablegrams. 


Less Interesting 


What is your favorite book? 
It has always been my bank book—but 
even that is lacking in interest now. 
—Keystone Butler. 
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